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Send  THE  LINK  to  Vietnam 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  first  stage  of  my  flight  to  Vietnam  where  I  am  going  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months ....  The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  request  if  you 
could  change  the  address  of  THE  LINK  that  you  are  sending  me  from  RAAF  Base 
East  Sake  to  Vietnam.  THE  LINK  has  proved  so  fruitful  to  me  in  my  service 
ministry  over  the  past  nine  years,  I  know  it  will  be  of  even  greater  value  to  my 
new  ministry  in  Vietnam  ....  I  am  also  looking  forward  to  meeting  U.S.  servicemen 
and  some  of  your  chaplains  at  my  new  base  in  Vietnam.  God  bless  you  and  I  shall 
be  anticipating  with  keenness  the  arrival  of  THE  LINK  magazine  during  my  stay 
up  North.  With  deepest  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

—  0218930  Chaplain  Norman  Lawless,  RAAF  Element,  Hq.  A.F.V.,  Australia 
F.P.O.  1.  Care  G.P.O.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

(It  is  good  to  know  THE  LINK  is  being  used  among  Australian  troops.) 

Words  Fail  Me 

Words  cannot  begin  to  express  how  excellent  and  enjoyable  your  magazine  is.  I 
am  sending  $3.00  by  money  order  for  a  one-year  subscription.  I  have  been  getting 
THE  LINK  from  the  chapel  on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Base.  My  husband  is  a  S/Sgt,  Ret., 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

—  Mrs.  Helen  Canterbury,  59  Roberts  Rd.,  Kentucky  Heights,  Denbigh  Newport 
News,  Va.  23602. 
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Yes,  There  Is  a  Tomorrow 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


MANY  Americans  live  as  if  they 
believe  life  must  be  "now  or 
never."  They  selfishly  grab  what 
they  can  today  and  live  and  die  as 
if  eternity  never  existed.  Many  of 
us  are  guilty  of  living  and  dying 
badly. 

Americans  demonstrate  an  un- 
reasonable superstition  in  the  face 
of  death.  They  use  words  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  death  is  not 
final.  They  say  the  dead  have 
"passed  on,"  "departed,"  or  "are 
not  with  us  now." 

A  Christian  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  where  the  dead  have  "gone." 
If  they  have  departed  or  passed  on, 
what  is  the  next  stage  in  the 
journey? 

Our  current  superstition  about 
death  has  been  dramatized  by 
numerous  writers.  Research  has  re- 
vealed some  unusual  and  provoca- 
tive funeral  practices.  Most  caskets 
are  outfitted  like  a  luxurious  bed. 
Some  have  innerspring  mattresses 


and  others  have  foam  rubber.  The 
linings  are  rich  looking  and  the  head 
of  the  deceased  is  comfortably 
pillowed. 

But,  what's  new?  When  several 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  buried, 
their  survivors  placed  furniture, 
chests  of  clothes,  vessels  for  eating 
and  drinking,  weapons  and  articles 
of  personal  equipment  inside  the 
grave.  In  some  burials,  men  and 
women  slaves  were  slain  and  buried 
with  the  king  so  they  could  serve 
him  in  the  next  life.  A  huge  stone 
boat  weighing  tons  was  found  in  a 
tomb,  placed  there  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  the  next  world.  The 
American  Indian  often  was  buried 
with  his  favorite  weapons  and 
hunting  equipment  for  use  in  the 
next  world. 

A  Christian  Concept  of  Death 

Christ  gave  to  his  followers  new 
truth  that  has  given  the  Christian 
a  better  understanding  of  both  life 
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and  death.  Jesus  emphasized  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  For  Paul  it  did  not 
matter  whether  he  lived  or  died;  he 
knew  he  was  "in  Christ"  (Phil. 
1:21). 

If  death  cannot  conquer  the 
Christian,  what  then  should  be  his 
attitude  in  the  face  of  death?  Should 
he  fear  death?  Should  he  sorrow? 
Should  he  go  along  with  the  modern 
funeral  customs?  Surely  he  loves  his 
family  as  much  as  a  non- Christian 
and  he  is  just  as  lonely  when  death 
comes. 

As  Christians,  we  are  bound  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  What  he 
demonstrated  and  revealed  should 
be  learned  and  used  by  the  Christian. 
A  key  idea  is  expressed  by  Jesus  in 
John  14:1-6. 

Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled; 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
rooms:  if  it  were  not  so,  would  I  have 
told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you? 

And  when  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  will 
take  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am 
you  may  be  also. 

And  you  know  the  way  where  I  am 
going. 

Thomas  said  to  him,  "Lord,  we  do 
not  know  where  you  are  going;  how 
can  we  know  the  way?" 

Jesus  said  to  him,  "I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  one  comes 
to  the  Father,  but  by  me." 

The  Christian  Belief  in  Resurrection 

Paul  writes  in  1  Corinthians  15:54, 
"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
In  Timothy  2:10  the  Apostle  claims 
that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has 


overcome  death  and  brought  im- 
mortality to  light.  He  further  at- 
tested in  Philippians  3:10  that 
"those  who  share  Christ's  suffering 
know  the  power  of  his  resurrection." 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vital  assets  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. All  men  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  something  beyond  the  grave  like 
the  Egyptians  and  the  American 
Indians.  They  have  tried  to  meet 
the  future  as  best  they  can.  Christ 
gave  his  followers  a  much  more 
complete  philosophy  and  instructed 
them  about  the  new  life  that  was  to 
come  after  the  earthly  death. 

The  Christian  has  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  body  of  his  will  be 
resurrected  in  a  new  form  which 
Paul  describes  in  terms  of  a  grain 
of  wheat  that  is  planted,  sprouts, 
and  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
new  form.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  resurrected  body 
will  be  one  that  can  be  identified 
with  our  earthly  body,  but  it  will 
be  a  body  that  will  not  be  in  con- 
stant tension  with  the  world.  In 
heaven  men  will  obey  God  perfectly 
and  live  without  sin. 

Eternity  Begins  Now 

Eternity  begins  now— but  extends 
beyond  time.  Now,  we  count  by 
minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  but  in 
eternity  there  will  be  no  time. 

Thus,  eternal  life  is  a  hope  of  a 
future  life  with  God.  It  begins  at  the 
time  we  accept  Christ  as  our  Savior. 
In  a  way,  it  is  like  enlisting  in  the 
Army.  We  are  soldiers  wherever  we 
are  stationed. 

Paul  speaks  of  the  Christian  ex- 


perience  as  an  "earnest"  or  a 
guaranty.  (Eph.  1:14).  When  we 
trust  Christ,  we  are  immediately 
given  a  guarantee  of  our  post  in 
eternity. 

Eternal  life,  which  we  begin  now, 
does  not  relieve  us  from  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  living  in  the  current 
world.  We  will  be  required  to  endure 
sickness  and  suffering.  We  must  face 
physical  death.  We  will  be  tempted 
and  tested  like  everyone  else.  Our 
advantage  is  that  when  we  trust 
Christ  we  have  a  motivation  that 
helps  us  live  today  with  the  great 
hope  and  prospect  and  assurance 
of  eternity. 

God  has  not  promised  us  an  easier 
life.  He  has  not  erased  temptation 
from  our  hearts.  He  has  not  eradi- 
cated illness,  death,  hunger,  and 
pain  from  our  daily  existence.  He 
has  not  changed  the  darkness  of  the 
world. 

In  fact,  God  has  sent  us  j^ut  into 
the  world  to  save  the  world.  He 
wants  us  to  light  the  darkest,  dank- 
est, most  putrid  cesspool.  He  wants 
us  to  bring  light  into  the  human 
heart  and  mind.  He  has  told  us  we 
are  like  salt  in  the  world.  We  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  bacteria 
that  destroys  the  good,  but  we  can 
preserve  the  world.  We  are  the  salt 
that  can  stop  the  rot,  and  the  hurt, 
and  the  waste  in  the  human  heart, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  in  the 
homes  of  our  land. 

But  we  are  not  alone.  Jesus  has 
promised  us  that  when  we  go  to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  world,  to  the 
ghetto,  the  slum,  the  palace  — that 
he  will  be  with  us.  He  will  send  his 
Comforter  who    will  guide  us. 


Most  of  all,  he  tells  us  that  after 
today  there  will  be  a  tomorrow  with 
him.  Heaven  is  the  greatest 
promise  Christ  makes;  and  he  men- 
tions it  so  much  that  we  have  to 
believe  in  heaven  if  we  believe  in 
him.  God  revealed  to  John  this  great 
hope  (Rev.  20-21)  and  he  expressed 
his  feelings  in  these  words: 

Behold,  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with 
men.  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  will  be  with  them;  he  will  wipe 
away  every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and 
death  shall  be  no  more,  neither 
shall  there  be  mourning  nor  crying 
nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former 
things  have  passed  away  (Rev. 
21:3,4). 

This  shall  be  the  end  of  time;  and 
the  beginning  of  God's  tomorrow. 


"THANK  YOU,  LORD' 


Robert 
Shaw's 
Wider 
Ministry 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


At  50,   Robert   Shaw   is  probably    the 
foremost  choral  conductor  in  the  U.S. 


IN  1937  Warner  Brothers  selected 
Pomona  College  as  a  setting  for 
the  Fred  Waring  film,  Varsity  Show. 
The  college  held  an  official  dinner 
for  the  actors,  and  the  glee  club 
provided  some  music.  Bob  was  then 
a  junior  and  had  just  been  made 
student  director.  Waring  was  so 
impressed  with  the  youth's  enthusi- 
asm and  intelligent  handling  of  the 
music  that  he  promised  him  a  radio 
job  whenever  he  wanted  it.  When 
Bob  planned  to  return  to  Pomona 
College  the  next  fall  to  complete 
his  education,  Waring  offered  him  a 


permanent  contract.  Shaw  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  taking  the  Waring 
chorus  to  sing  at  New  York's  River- 
side Church  at  a  Sunday  vesper 
service.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
family  tradition  in  which  Bob  had 
been  brought  up  but  from  which  he 
was  about  to  depart. 

On  the  air  twice  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  the  Waring  show's  spec- 
tacular success  brought  Shaw  extra 
jobs  with  CBS,  the  Lambs,  Billy 
Rose,  and  Olsen  and  Johnson.  The 
first  summer  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in   1939  the  Waring 
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people  were  in  the  Aquacade.  A  year 
later  Rose  offered  Bob  a  permanent 
job  to  supervise  the  Aquacade 
production.  Shaw  wanted  something 
else,  however. 

"I  wanted  a  renaissance  of  con- 
gregational singing/'  he  recalls, 
"according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Protestantism."  At  Christmas  time 
in  1941  he  heard  a  young  people's 
choir  at  New  York's  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church  and  offered  to 
organize  a  community  chorus  with 
this  choir  as  a  nucleus.  Inserting 
a  two-line  advertisement  in  a  New 
York  newspaper,  Bob  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  response.  "More 
than  500  persons  from  many  walks 
of  life  came,  all  wanting  to  sing  for 
the  joy  of  it,"  he  says. 

From  this  number  he  selected 
about  200  for  his  new  choral  group. 
As  a  group  they  had  no  money,  so 
each  singer  pledged  a  ten  dollar-a- 
year  contribution.  Later  it  was 
raised  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  Shaw 
promised  to  make  up  the  deficit  from 
his  radio  earnings.  With  the  coming 
of  World  War  II  there  was  more 
demand  for  volunteer  entertainers, 
and  the  Collegiate  Chorale  made 
itself  available  to  sing  anywhere. 
When  only  a  few  months  old,  the 
new  organization  sang  in  Town  Hall. 
The  next  summer  they  sang  at 
Lewisohn  Stadium,  where  they  stole 
the  show  from  Paul  Robeson.  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  hired  them  for  an 
Easter  appearance  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  and  for  the 
singing  of  Christmas  music  at  the 
City  Center.  Later  Arturo  Toscanini 
claimed  them  for  NBC.  Bob  will 
long  remember  Toscanini's  remark 


on  hearing  him  conduct  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony,  "For  the  first 
time  I've  heard  it  really  sung!" 

COMPOSED  of  anyone  "whose 
singing  is  any  good  outside 
the  bathtub,"  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale  included  firemen  and  police- 
men, physicians,  attorneys,  librar- 
ians, salesclerks,  teachers,  and 
students.  Shaw  believes  that  the 
function  of  musicians  is  to  reveal  the 
music  they  play  and  sing.  In  1953 
Bob  was  looking  for  an  orchestra 
with  which  to  work  and  learn,  and 
San  Diego  invited  him  to  become 
summer  conductor  of  the  city's 
symphony  orchestra.  At  this  job 
Shaw  began  to  use  a  baton  for  the 
first  time.  "I'm  beginning  to  feel 
the  orchestra  in  my  fingers  now," 
he  said.  "My  fingers  feel  the  sound, 
and  my  ears  taste  it." 

Rather  than  present  the  light 
music  often  given  summer  audi- 
ences, Shaw  offered  San  Diegans 
classical  music.  Once  during  a  rehears- 
al of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
he  interrupted  the  chorus.  "Folks," 
he  said,  "we  can't  hope  to  sing  this 
well  without  first  having  an  experi- 
ence with  God."  He  paid  for  his  San 
Diego  experiment  by  returning  his 
entire  salary  plus  $3,000  to  the 
orchestra  fund  in  order  to  get  the 
talent  and  kind  of  music  he  wished. 

After  his  San  Diego  experience 
Bob  became  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he 
occasionally  directs  concerts  at 
Severance  Hall  and  when  the 
orchestra  is  on  tour.  Each  fall  and 
winter  he  takes  his  thirty-one-voice 
Robert   Shaw    Chorale   across    the 


Here  we  see  Robert  Shaw  directing  the  orchestra  and  chorale  on  a  darkened 
stage  with  lights  on  the  conductor  and  the  musicians. 


continent  on  singing  engagements. 
"One  doesn't  need  to  be  a  great 
singer  to  do  great  singing,"  he 
insists.  "Give  me  a  group  of  persons 
sensitive  to  each  other  and  to  music, 
and  we'll  get  something  better  than 
any  one  artist." 

LIKE  his  father  and  grandfather, 
I  Robert  Shaw  had  planned  to 
become  a  clergyman.  His  father, 
Shirley  Richard  Shaw,  was  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
his  mother,  Nelle  Lawson  Shaw, 
was  a  church  singer.  However,  cir- 
cumstances changed  Bob's  lifetime 
plans,  and  eventually  he  became  a 
choral  conductor.  As  such  he  has 
gained  a  much  wider  ministry  than 
he  might  have  had  if  he  had  become 
a  clergyman. 

Born  April  30,  1916,  in  the  small 


mining  city  of  Red  Bluff,  California, 
Robert  Lawson  Shaw  was  the  second 
of  five  children.  "One  of  my  earliest 
recollections,"  he  says,  "is  our 
family's  singing  hymns  and  folk 
songs  around  the  dinner  table  and 
as  we  did  the  dishes.  In  those  days 
the  neighbors  used  to  call  us  'the 
musical  Shaws.'  " 

Young  Shaw  gleaned  a  little  piano 
study  and  musical  theory,  which  he 
thought  would  enable  him  not  to 
need  a  choirmaster  in  the  small 
churches  where  he  expected  to 
preach.  Then  he  attended  Pomona 
College  at  Claremont,  California, 
where  he  sang  in  the  glee  club, 
generally  reputed  to  be  harder  to 
make  than  the  football  team.  Once 
when  the  director  became  ill,  Bob 
was  asked  to  substitute.  The  next 
year  the  conductor  took  his  sabbati- 
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cal  leave,  and  young  Shaw  was  put 
in  charge  at  a  stipend  of  $500.  "At 
that  time  my  formal  music  training 
had  been  a  year's  course  in  ele- 
mentary harmony,"  Bob  recalls. 

When  the  Chorale  studies  a  new 
work,  Shaw  arranges  the  group  into 
circles  of  eight  or  ten  so  that  they 
can  hear  each  other  better.  For 
improved  tonal  balance  he  insists 
on  having  more  men  than  women 
and  more  basses  and  altos  than 
tenors  and  sopranos.  He  also  groups 
the  singers  differently  at  each  con- 
cert and  even  switches  their  position 
between  numbers  according  to  the 
music.  When  he  first  did  this,  in- 
dignant reviewers  condemned  his 
procedure.  "Nonsense!"  Bob  retort- 
ed. "If  it  sounds  right,  what's  wrong 
with  it?" 

As  a  conductor  Shaw  sometimes 


allows  his  enthusiasm  to  carry  him 
away.  "Let's  go,  people,"  he  will 
cry  out.  "Give  it  swing  and  drive! 
You've  got  to  feel  it  emotionally. 
You  can't  get  it  except  from  your- 
selves! Come  on!  This  music  ex- 
plodes. It  must  explode  high  up  in 
the  heavens!" 

One  of  Bob's  strangest  traits  is 
his  unexpected  informality.  Before 
his  first  radio  broadcast  he  turned 
to  the  studio  audience  with  the  re- 
mark, "Instead  of  shedding  'em  one 
by  one,  I  might  as  well  get  rid  of 
'em  right  now!"  Then  he  removed 
his  coat  and  tie,  opened  his  collar, 
and  stepped  out  of  his  shoes. 

At  times  Bob's  informality  may 
pay  dividends.  He  was  at  his  wife's 
bedside  after  the  birth  of  a  son  when 
a  desperate  call  reached  him  at  the 
hospital.  "Jan  Peerce  has  canceled 


Shaw  sometimes  spaces  both  the  chorale  and  orchestra  far  apart  to  give  a  most 
interesting  effect. 
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his  Town  Hall  appearance  tonight," 
an  urgent  voice  exclaimed.  "Can 
you  substitute  with  your  chorus?" 

A  few  hours  later  Shaw  herded 
thirty  singers  onto  the  stage  and 
nonchalantly  announced,  "We  shall 
have  to  practice  a  little  before- 
hand." Then  he  gave  a  full  rehearsal, 
complete  with  calisthenics  and 
vocalizing  exercises  before  the  as- 
tounded audience.  After  this  he  had 
the  singers  present  the  concert  in 
program  style. 

"Music,"  Bob  says,  "is  my  recre- 
ation and  hobby  as  well  as  my 
means  of  making  a  living.  I  also 
enjoy  sports,  especially  swimming, 
and  like  to  work  with  wood."  He 
loves  nothing  better  than  to  en- 
courage music-making  among  young 
people.  "Music,"  he  says,  "is  a 
community  enterprise— an  effort  to 
unite  the  minds  of  men." 

Once  at  a  rehearsal  he  stared  at 
two  girls  at  the  back  of  the  room 
and  asked,  "Why  aren't  you  sing- 
ing?" 

"We're  visitors,"  one  replied, 
shyly. 

"Why  don't  you  sing  anyway?" 
Shaw  retorted. 

Bob  can  keep  going  until  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then 
be  back  at  his  desk  by  ten  the  same 
morning.  Before  concerts  he  often 
ponders  over  details  of  the  music 
through  a  long  night  and  collapses 
on  the  couch  in  his  office  after 
lunch  for  a  brief  nap.  Breakfast  is 
a  rarity  with  him,  luncheon  is 
streamlined,  and  he  eats  dinner 
anytime  between  3:00  P.M.  and 
3:00  A.M. 

"My  most  consuming  desire,"  he 


confesses,  "is  to  get  the  whole 
world  to  sing,"  If  he  could  achieve 
this,  international  tensions  might 
lessen  and  a  more  durable  social 
order  might  claim  precedence.  At 
any  rate,  with  great  music  in  his 
soul,  no  doubt  Robert  Shaw  has 
found  God's  calling  in  the  field  of 
Choral  Conducting.  If  so,  he's 
better  as  a  musician  than  he  would 
ever  have  been  as  a  minister.     ■  ■ 


HOW  TO  TELL  YOU'RE  IN  LOVE 
"How  can  you  tell  when  you're  really 
and  truly  in  love?"  one  young  lady  was 
heard  to  ask  another. 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"   replied    her    com- 
panion sagely.  "You  know  you're  really 
and  truly  in  love  when  the  only  cloud  in 
your  life  is  the  one  you're  walking  on." 
— F.  G.  Kernan 


"What  good  is  all  your  humility  if  you're 
proud  of  it?" 
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The   Magic   Time 


IT  ALL  started  back  in  1934  when  the  great  Kansas  runner,  Glenn 
Cunningham,  was  due  to  run  his  greatest  race  at  Princeton  in 
Palmer  Stadium.  Over  25,000  people  were  to  witness  the  beginning 
in  a  long  struggle  to  break  the  four-minute  barrier  in  the  one  mile 
race.  As  the  runners  sped  off  at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  Glenn  was 
timed  at  61.8  seconds  for  the  first  quarter  mile  .  .  .  passing  the  half- 
time  mark  he  was  timed  at  64  seconds.  The  rest  of  the  runners  almost 
quit  when  they  saw  the  Kansan  open  up  and  finish  the  third  quarter 
in  61.8.  Sensing  something  great  about  to  happen,  the  fans  began 
cheering  him  on.  With  a  forty-yard  lead,  Glenn  broke  the  tape 
finishing  the  mile  run  in  the  unheard  of  time  of  4:07.  This  was  the 
beginning!  It  wasn't  until  three  years  later,  in  1937,  that  Sydney 
Wooderson  of  England  lowered  the  record  by  .3  of  a  second.  Glenn 
made  one  more  great  effort  in  trying  to  lower  the  magic  mark.  In  1938 
at  Dartmouth,  which  had  a  brand  new  track,  Glenn  did  the  mile  in 
4:04.4.  Because  the  race  was  an  unusual  one,  this  time  was  not 
recognized  in  the  record  books.  It  did  prove  one  point  though,  that 
the  time  could  be  lowered  if  the  runner  paced  himself  correctly. 

Gunder  Haegg  and  Arne  Anderson  proved  it  could  be  done  by 
lowering  the  mark  to  4:01.4  which  was  set  in  1945.  Years  passed  by 
with  no  great  prospects  in  sight— until  May  6,  1954,  when  a  young 
Englishman  named  Roger  Bannister  made  sports  history  at  Oxford, 
England.  Pitted  against  another  great  runner,  Chris  Brasher,  this 
Briton  crossed  the  tape  at  the  official  time  of  3:59.4,  the  magic 
time  had  been  conquered!  Since  that  great  day,  the  time  for  the 
"miracle  mile"  has  gradually  decreased.  Not  long  after  Bannister's 
great  event,  John  Landy,  running  in  Finland,  lowered  it  to  3:58. 
Landy  and  Bannister,  both  racing  in  Canada,  finished  the  mile  under 
the  four-minute  mark.  Between  that  great  race  of  the  century  and 
the  present,  the  time  has  been  lowered  several  times— until  another 
great  Kansas  runner,  Jim  Ryun,  made  sports  headlines  this  past  July 
by  smashing  the  world  record  for  the  mile  at  3:51.3  seconds  at 
Edwards  Stadium  at  the  University  of  California  — again  proving 
that  with  consistency  and  proper  training  man  is  capable  of  doing 
the  impossible.  — Mario  De  Marco 
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The  £trcH0eM  titan 


By  L.  J.  Huber 


There  are  times,  I  learned,  when  spiritual  strength 
is  far  more  important  than  physical  strength 


I  WENT  back  today  to  look  at 
the  swinging  bridge  over  Clover 
Creek.  I  had  two  of  my  own  children 
with  me  but  they  are  too  young  to 
understand  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
them.  A  simple  story  enacted  on  this 
rickety  structure  that  crosses  the 
water  near  my  old  homestead. 

The  impact  of  that  day,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  now,  has  al- 
ways been  with  me.  There  is  a 
magnetic  quality  about  it,  with 
enough  power  to  pull  me  back  to 
the  scene.  I  can,  without  trying  very 
hard,  visualize  most  of  the  action. 
My  cousin  Mickey  and  his  dad 
had  come  to  visit  us  on  that  day 
two  decades  ago.  The  boy  was  my 
age;  we  had  just  passed  into  the 
double  figures.  Mike,  his  dad,  had 
promised  many  times  that  he  would 
stop  for  a  visit  and  this  was  it. 
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I  had  often  heard  Dad  talk  about 
his  brother  Mike.  My  uncle  was  a 
rough  and  a  gruff  man  just  the  op- 
posite of  my  gentle  and  easy-going 
father.  The  big  man  had  left  the 
farm  when  he  was  old  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  own  grip.  He 
had  made  his  way  into  the  big  city. 

Ready  and  willing,  but  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  grade  school 
education,  it  was  almost  certain 
that  he  would  be  earning  his  daily 
bread  with  his  muscles.  He  wanted 
it  this  way  so  his  footsteps  took  him 
to  the  steel  mills.  He  fitted  into 
them  like  fingers  into  a  glove. 

The  hard  work  made  him  a  hard 
man.  He  asked  for  nothing  from 
life  except  a  day's  work  and  a  day's 
wages.  Nothing  fancy.  Just  some- 
thing that  he  could  bowl  over  with 
his  might  and  be  ready  for  more  of 


the  same.  My  dad  loved  this  big, 
tough  brother  of  his. 

On  the  morning  of  their  arrival  I 
had  been  given  my  instructions. 
Take  my  cousin  anywhere  and  show 
him  anything.  It  was  to  be  a  delight 
for  me,  the  country  boy,  showing 
the  city  slicker  our  way  of  life. 

Uncle  Mike  did  not  disappoint 
me.  He  jumped  out  of  the  car,  shook 
hands  with  my  dad,  greeted  my 
mother.  Then  he  took  me  and  tossed 
me  into  the  air.  He  caught  me  on 
the  way  down  and  repeated  the 
performance.  His  laugh  was  a  roar. 

"How  are  you,  Danny?"  he 
howled. 

"That's  your  Uncle  Mike,  Danny," 
Dad  said  at  this  point. 

"Boy,"  I  admired  him  immedi- 
ately. "You're  strong,  Uncle  Mike." 

"This  is  your  cousin,  Mickey," 
he  said  to  his  son.  "Now  the  two  of 
you  get  along  and  if  you  get  into 
trouble,  son,"  he  addressed  his  boy. 
"I'll  toss  you  clear  back  to 
Pittsburgh." 

Mike  was  pleased  with  himself 
and  with  the  world.  He  put  his  big 
arm  around  my  dad  and  they  walked 
to  the  house  followed  by  my  mother. 
That  left  Mickey  and  me  to  our  own 
devices  and  a  farm  provides  two 
inquisitive  boys  with  a  variety  of 
entertainment.  Especially  when  one 
of  them  is  ready  and  willing  to  show 
his  visiting  kin  the  wonders  of  the 
country. 

WE  ROMPED  for  a  long  time. 
The  haymow,  with  its  newly- 
mown  contents,  held  our  attention 
for  a  full  hour.  We  hitched  the 
small  buggy   and  went   for  a  ride 
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down  the  lane.  Mickey  got  tired 
first.  He  suggested  that  we  just  sit 
down  and  talk. 

"What  will  we  talk  about?"  I 
asked. 

"How  about  baseball?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
game,"  I  confessed  the  truth. 

"Gee  whiz,"  he  sighed. 

"Let's  talk  about  your  dad,"  I 
went  on.  "He's  so  big  and  strong 
that  he  can  do  anything.  I  like  him," 
I  added. 

"I  like  him,  too,"  Mickey  said 
softly.  "But  I'm  often  afraid  of  him." 

"I  wish  my  dad  was  that  strong," 
I  pressed  on  with  my  favorite  topic. 

"Everybody  can't  be  that  strong," 
my  cousin  reasoned  for  me.  "You 
should  see  him  at  work,  Danny,"  he 
went  on.  "He's  about  the  strongest 
man  in  the  rolling  mill  and  every- 
body is  afraid  of  him." 

"He's  bigger  than  my  dad,"  I 
added. 

"Yep,"  Mickey  agreed. 

"I'd  be  afraid  of  your  dad,  too," 
I  went  on  with  my  admiration.  "I'll 
bet  he  could  hold  you  in  the  air  for 
a  whole  day  and  not  get  tired." 

Sometime  during  our  conversation 
we  had  gotten  up  and  started  walk- 
ing toward  the  creek.  It's  a  beautiful 
stream  that  marks  the  dividing  line 
between  us  and  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor. Our  shortest  way  of  getting  to 
them  was  over  that  swinging  bridge. 
I  was  about  to  explain  this  fact  to 
Mickey. 

"That  bridge  is  pretty  high, 
Danny,"  he  said  before  I  got  started. 

"I  often  walk  across  it,"  I  told 
him.  "It's  not  too  high." 


"I'll  bet  you  could  get  seasick 
over  that  water,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  you  would,"  I  hinted. 
"But  I'm  used  to  it." 

"Wonder  if  I  would,"  he  turned 
to  me. 

"Only  one  way  to  find  out,"  I 
told  him. 

I  let  him  lead  the  way  but  I  should 
have  gone  first.  I  knew  the  right 
places  to  step  and  where  to  hold  on. 
The  bridge  had  small  cables  that 
were  used  as  a  handrail.  There  was 
a  trick  to  using  these  but  I  forgot 
his  lack  of  knowledge  when  he 
started.  Moving  too  fast  would  cause 
the  bridge  to  swing  and  this  made 
it  dangerous. 

We  were  inching  toward  the  center 
when  Mickey  looked  slightly  scared. 
There  was  not  much  water  in  the 
creek  at  this  time  of  the  year  but 
the  height  was  not  helping  his  com- 
posure. He  looked  back  at  me  and 
tried  to  grin. 

"You  scared,  Danny?"  he  asked. 

"Not  me,"  I  said  boldly  and  that 
was  the  truth  as  I  had  often  made 
the  trip. 

"I'm  plenty  scared,"  he  said  and 
I  could  see  that  he  was  trembling. 

We  stopped  and  stood  and  we 
would  have  made  it  back  to  our  side 
of  the  creek.  But  we  had  visitors. 
Dad  and  Uncle  Mike  had  also  de- 
cided to  take  a  walk  and  it  had  been 
in  our  direction.  My  uncle  saw  my 
cousin. 

"Get  off  that  bridge,  Mickey," 
he  boomed.  "Or  I'll  come  out  there 
and  take  you  off  by  the  back  of 
the  neck." 

Mickey  turned  with  a  jerk.  This 
caused  the  handrail  cable  to  twist 
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and  we  went  into  a  spin.  I  had  the 
best  point  and  I  backed  off  slowly. 
Not  until  I  reached  the  shore  did 
I  realize  that  Mickey  was  frozen 
with  fear. 

"I'D  come  out  after  you,  Mickey," 
his  dad  got  louder. 

"I'll  handle  this,  Mike,"  my  dad 
said  in  his  usually  low  tone.  "If  you 
go  out  there  now  you'll  break  the 
cable  and  Mickey  and  the  bridge 
will  fall  into  the  creek.  Back  away," 
he  said  with  finalty  in  his  tone. 

Dad  talked  and  Mickey  listened. 
He  told  him  where  to  put  his  hands, 
where  to  move  his  feet.  He  warned 


him  not  to  be  frightened.  His  tone 
was  one  of  encouragement.  He 
actually  talked  my  cousin  back  to 
safety.  When  things  were  near 
normal,  he  turned  to  his  brother. 

"Your  way  was  no  good,  Mike," 
he  said.  "There  are  times  when 
strength  does  not  count  much.  Some- 
times a  weak  man  can  be  very 
strong." 

Mike  nodded.  He  was  no  longer 
loud.  He  took  Mickey's  hand  and 
they  walked  toward  the  house.  My 
dad  put  his  arm  around  me.  At  that 
moment  I  was  walking  with  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world.      ■  ■ 


Nagging  won't  make  anybody  change  his  ways,  but  love  will Don't  worry 

about  the  future;  just  try  to  pass  today's  test For  every  right  that  is  yours  in 

society,  you  have  a  corresponding  obligation.  — Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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Inferno 
or 

Paradise? 

By  Margaret  Troutt 


Dante's  masterpiece  speaks  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments 
in  the  life  hereafter 


ON  EASTER  Saturday  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  Dante 
Alighieri,  along  with  all  children 
born  in  Florence  during  the  past 
year,  was  taken  to  the  cathedral  to 
be  christened. 

A  black  bean  was  thrown  into 
the  font  for  Dante,  for  he  was  a  boy 
—  a  boy  who  would  become  the 
greatest  of  all  Italian  poets  and  one 
of  the  half-dozen   greatest   writers 
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of  all  time.  He  would  be  loved, 
hated,  but  never  ignored.  Within  a 
few  decades  people  would  speak  of 
the  exiled  Dante  as  "the  man  who 
went  to  hell  and  back." 

"How  else,"  they  reasoned,  "could 
he  have  written  so  graphically  in 
his  'Inferno'  of  Lucifer  and  his 
angels,  and  described  in  such  detail 
the  tortures  of  friends  and  enemies 
suffering  in  the  nine  circles  of  hell?" 


Dante  cared  little  what  people 
thought  or  said  about  him.  Not  that 
he  was  a  recluse;  far  from  it.  As  a 
young  man  he  served  in  the  Floren- 
tine cavalry,  then  became  an  active 
politician.  By  the  time  he  was  35 
years  old  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
(magistrates,  but  Florence  was  rent 
with  factions  and  Dante  came  out  on 
the  losing  side.  In  1301  he  was 
exiled  and  became  "a  pilgrim,  al- 
most a  beggar"  wandering  through 
north  and  central  Italy,  depending 
upon  his  friends  for  lodgings. 

It  was  not  easy  for  a  proud  man 
to  endure  the  lot  of  the  homeless,  as 
Dante  writes  in  canto  17  of  "Para- 
dise"— "How  savoreth  of  salt  the 
bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a 
road  the  going  down  and  up  of 
another's  stairs." 

The  "Divine  Comedy"  (the  word 
divine  was  added  by  others)  was 
written  after  the  collapse  of  all 
Dante's  worldly  plans.  But  failure 
did  not  crush  him;  instead,  adversity 
restored  his  faith  which  had  been 
wavering,  and  imbued  him  with 
spiritual  strength.  He  felt  divinely 
called  to  use  his  life  to  show  others 
that  the  evil  of  sin  could  destroy 
a  man. 

He  may  have  started  writing  the 
"Divine  Comedy"  to  justify  himself 
I  to  the  people  of  Florence.  But 
(Writing  with  abandoned  dedication, 
Dante  the  man  became  submerged 
in  his  message  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  enduring  value.  In 
his  "Inferno,"  he  painted  human 
weaknesses  and  sin  so  vividly  that 
I  its  scenes  forever  burn  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  read  it. 

Others,  men  such  as  Victor  Hugo 


and  Thomas  Carlyle,  have  thun- 
dered against  the  weaknesses  of 
society,  too,  but  they  failed  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Dante  not  only 
stormed  and  railed,  he  charted  a 
way  out  and  set  up  specific  guide- 
lines for  the  wayfarer.  He  led  the  pil- 
grim out  of  the  "Inferno,"  through 
"Purgatory"  into  "Paradise." 

There  is  little  that  is  soothing 
or  lulling  in  the  "Comedy."  Rather, 
the  whole  14,233  lines  are  written 
with  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  a 
William  Booth  or  Billy  Graham.  In 
modern  language,  Dante  is  saying, 
"Recognize  sin,  confess  it,  repent, 
and  accept  salvation  through  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Then,  by  the  grace  of  God,  go  on  to 
build  up  a  strong  character  fit  for 
eternal  reward." 

He  who  had  studied  the  classics 
and  theology  used  all  his  knowledge 
and  skill  to  awaken  men's  conscience 
and  point  them  heavenward.  He 
reminded  them  that  God's  greatest 
gift  to  men  was  their  freedom  of 
will  (Paradise,  canto  5);  that  they 
had  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves 
if  they  remained  in  a  sinful  condition. 

The  action  of  his  "Divine  Comedy" 
begins  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  and  ends  on  Easter  morning. 
The  poem  epitomizes  Dante's  two 
strongest  traits— love  and  faith.  His 
love  for  God  made  him  an  over- 
comer  in  the  face  of  political  cas- 
tigation  and  social  ostracism.  And 
his  love  for  his  fellowmen  drove 
him  to  write  about  the  fate  of  the 
sinner  in  the  underworld.  This 
"Inferno"  or  hell  he  located  under 
Mount  Calvary,  symbolizing  the 
defeat  of  Satan. 
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Dante's  faith  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  portrayed  in  "Purga- 
tory," the  second  portion  of  the 
"Comedy."  Here  the  pilgrim  is 
disciplined,  repents  of  his  sin,  and  is 
redeemed  through  the  love  of  Christ. 

After  mastering  his  weaknesses, 
he  is  guided  into  "Paradise,"  of 
which  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote: 
"A  man  who  reads  the  last  three 
cantos  of  the  'Commedia'  cannot  do 
a  mean  thing  for  several  weeks 
afterwards." 

All  of  Dante's  past  became  a  part 
of  the  "Comedy."  The  two  most 
important  women  in  his  life  were 
Beatrice  Portinari  and  Gemma 
Donati.  He  was  betrothed  to  Gemma 
when  twelve  years  old  and  later 
they  were  married  and  had  several 
children.  Beatrice  he  met  when  he 
was  nine  years  old  and  although  he 
didn't  see  her  again  for  several 
years,  he  idealized  her  and  loved  her 
throughout  his  life.  His  was  not  a 
romantic  love;  rather  it  was  the 
sublimation  of  earthly  into  divine 
love.  In  the  "Paradise,"  Beatrice 
replaces  Virgil,  who  has  been  Dante's 
companion  in  the  "Inferno"  and  the 
"Purgatory."  She  leads  him  through 
the  various  spheres  of  heaven  until 
for  a  brief  time  they  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God.  The  poem  ends 
with  Dante's  will  wholly  yielded  to 
that  of  his  Lord. 

Some  of  his  biographers  lament 
that  Dante  did  not  have  the  toler- 
ance evidenced  by  "enlightened" 
writers  today.  If  Dante  were  around 
today  to  read  some  of  our  so-called 
"enlightened"  literature,  however, 
he  might  compose  another  canto 
warning  men  that  they  can  become 


so  involved  with  "logical"  conclu- 
sions that  they  may  lose  contact 
with  their  heavenly  Father,  and  that 
only  by  direct  contact  with  divine 
power  can  their  message  be  forceful 
and  lasting.  The  critics  who  consider 
Dante's  theology  outdated  are 
usually  those  who  fail  to  major  in 
the  redeeming  power  of  God.  The 
"Divine  Comedy"  will  never  be  out- 
dated for  the  dedicated  Christian. 

Dante  was  a  modernist  in  his  day. 
He  wrote  his  great  poem  not  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  intellectuals, 
but  in  his  native  Tuscan.  Soon 
Italian,  rather  than  Latin,  became 
the  language  of  literature. 

One  of  the  intriguing  things  about 
the  "Comedy"  is  that  the  applica- 
tion and  interpretation  of  its  sym- 
bolism may  vary  greatly,  depending 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  reader. 
While  Dante  did  not  consciously 
use  space  age  symbolism  in  the 
"Paradise,"  our  familiarity  with  the 
flights  of  astronauts  makes  it  easy 
for  us  to  picture  Dante's  rocket-like 
thrust  through  the  planets,  the  fixed 
stars,  and  on  to  the  ultimate  peace- 
ful area  of  the  Empyrean. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
Dante's  "Paradise"  is  the  fact  that 
everyone  is  kept  busy.  None  of  the 
redeemed  are  sitting  around  on 
clouds,  playing  harps;  they  are 
learning,  growing,  making  steady 
spiritual  progress  toward  everlast- 
ing peace. 

The  Bible's  "whosoever  will"  is 
also  demonstrated  in  the  "Paradise." 
We  find  Rahab,  the  harlot,  and 
others  like  her  in  the  "third  heaven." 
Perhaps  Dante  considered  that  the 
self-righteous  needed  to  be  reminded 
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of  Christ's  warning:  "The  publicans 
and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you"  (Matt.  21:31).  Or 
that  the  Savior  who  said  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  "Today  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise,"  still  offers 
paradise  to  every  sincere,  seeking 
heart. 

Dante  remains  a  rebuke  to  the 
lethargic  Christian.  He  could  easily 
have  turned  out  verse  that  would 
have  made  him  a  popular  writer. 
Instead,  in  a  day  that  often  sought 
to  substitute  formalism  for  spiritual 
regeneration,  he  never  stopped 
hammering  away  at  the  danger  of 
eternal  hell  if  men  refused  to  accept 
salvation. 

While  men  of  his  day,  not  too 
much  different  from  their  brothers 
of  the  space  age,  liked  to  conform 
to  the  times  and  hesitated  to  express 
an  adverse  opinion,  Dante  denounced 
evil  in  society.  To  him  a  corrupt 
city,  church,  or  social  order  de- 
served to  be  exposed. 

He  undertook  the  journey  in  the 
"Comedy"  that  Easter  weekend  so 
long  ago  because  he  believed  that 
every  man  is  in  hell,  purgatory,  or 
paradise.  Many  may  differ  with 
some  of  his  doctrines  but  his  "Divine 
Comedy"  forces  all  of  us  to  evaluate 
ourselves  spiritually. 

Briefly,  Dante's  message  to  us  is: 
"No  one  needs  to  live  in  the  anguish 
of  an  'Inferno.'  Tragedy  can  be 
changed  into  joy  through  the  dis- 
cipline and  sublimation  of  our  will 
to  the  divine.  Jesus  purchased  salva- 
tion for  all  mankind  on  Calvary. 
The  love  of  a  resurrected  Christ 
can  make  us  strong  enough  to  live 
with  him  in  Paradise."  ■■ 


NEWS  BITS 

Not  Won  Yet— 

the  Battle  Against  Racism 

A  large  assembly  of  Negro  clergy- 
men from  many  parts  of  the  nation 
gathered  in  November,  1966,  at  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
denounce  racism  in  the  white  Ameri- 
can community.  In  a  message  to 
the  nation  the  ministers  declared: 
"We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
so-called  white  backlash,  for  white 
America  has  been  backlashing  on 
fundamental  human  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Negro  Americans 
since  the   18th  century." 

Epitaph  in  Rhode  Island:  On  a 
pessimist's  headstone:  "I  expected 
this,  and  here  I  am." 
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Easter 
on 
Bald 
Knob 

By  Chris  Espy 


"Little  Egypt's"  huge  cross  is  lighted 
every  night  during  the  year  and  is 
usually  visible  for  at  least  20  miles  in 
all  directions. 


ON  THE  face  of  it  any  connec- 
tion between  a  gleaming  white 
cross  and  a  litter  of  pigs  seems 
highly  unlikely.  But  those  who 
know  the  story  of  the  111-foot  cross 
that  arrows  above  Bald  Knob 
Mountain  in  "Little  Egypt"  know 
that  such  a  connection  does  in  fact 
exist.  Southern  Illinois  incidentally 
has,  according  to  legend,  been  known 
as  "Egypt"  or  "Little  Egypt" 
since   1830    when    drought-stricken 
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farmers  from  the  central  part  of  the 
state  appealed  to  their  southern 
neighbors  for  corn,  just  as  people 
in  a  similar  plight  had  appealed  to 
Egypt  in  Old  Testament  days.  Also 
one  of  the  area's  principal  cities  is 
historic  Cairo  (here  pronounced 
Cayro).  Nearby  are  towns  bearing 
other  Egyptian  sounding  names  such 
as  Karnak  and  Thebes,  and  Egyp- 
tian motifs  are  common  in  hotels 
and  restaurants. 


A  cross  on  a  mountaintop  in  "Little  Egypt" 


"Little  Egypt's"  cross  is  22-feet 
square  at  the  bottom,  16-feet  square 
at  the  top  and  has  arms  which 
extend  63-feet  horizontally.  Its  story 
begins  in  1937  when  Wayman 
Presley,  postmaster  at  Makanda, 
Illinois,  took  a  Sunday  walk  on  a 
country  road.  Long  known  for  his 
interest  in  the  religious  aspects  of 
life,  humanity,  and  nature,  the  idea 
of  the  cross  came  to  him  as  he 
viewed  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
landscape  on  his  Sunday  stroll. 
Topping  the  1,030-foot  mountain 
and  contributed  to  by  all  denomina- 
tions the  cross  would  be,  he  thought, 
a  symbol  of  religious  unity  in 
America. 

He  talked  the  idea  over  with  his 
friend,  Reverend  William  Lirely, 
who  thought  it  a  good  one,  where- 
upon Mr.  Presley  resigned  his  post- 
mastership  to  become  a  rural  carrier 
and  went  to  work  delivering  the 
mail  and  spreading  the  news  of  the 
hoped-for  cross.  Starter  was  the 
donation  of  a  litter  of  21  piglets  by 
a  Cobden  widow.  These  and  their 
progeny  were  distributed  to  more 
than  1,500  Illinois  farmers  who  co- 
operated by  raising  and  selling  the 
pigs  and  turning  the  proceeds  over 
to  "the  cross."  Result  was  a  handy 
$30,000. 

SINCE  that  time  a  great  deal 
of  effort  has  been  expended 
and  30  Easter  morning  services  have 
been  held  on  Bald  Knob  which  is 
near  Alto  Pass,  Illinois,  and  about 
100  miles  southeast  of  St.    Louis. 


There  have  been  in  those  30  years 
Easters  when  wildflowers,  redbud 
and  dogwood  blooms,  and  the  pink 
and  white  of  blossoming  peach  and 
apple  orchards  made  the  scene  some- 
thing pleasant  to  remember  all  the 
next  winter.  There  also  have  been 
Easters  of  drenching  rain  and 
Easters  of  snow  — seven  inches  in 
1940.  But  always  there  have  been 
people,  in  1965  about  2,000  of  them. 
In  1966  approximately  2,500  wor- 
shipers from  seven  states  gathered 
beneath  the  "Cross  of  Peace"  for 
the  services,  held  at  6  A.M.  Loud- 
speakers carried  the  program  to  all 
parts  of  the  hilltop  and  a  group  of 
deaf  persons  who  attended  "heard" 
the  services  through  a  sign  language 
interpreter.  People  sat  or  stood  in 
a  natural  amphitheater  facing  east 
above  a  platform  on  which  the 
speakers  and  choirs  assembled.  As 
the  service  progressed  they  viewed 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day  with  a 
sun  rising  over  the  distant  hills,  a 
sight  both  impressive  and  beautiful. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  Albert 
Gernez,  now  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Gernez  is  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Baptist  Conference  and  past 
president  of  the  Illinois  Council  of 
Churches.  Music  was  by  the  30- 
voice  choir  of  the  Piney  Woods 
Country  Life  School  of  Piney 
Woods,  Mississippi.  The  group  made 
the  trip  to  Bald  Knob  especially 
to  take  part  in  the  Easter  services. 
Sea  Scouts  Ship  Number  2  from 
Marion,  Illinois,  under  the  direction 
of  Dale  Grey  and  Herbert  Ashley 
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directed  the  parking  for  the  29th 
consecutive  year.  They  were  assisted 
by  Boy  Scouts  from  Post  200  in 
Springfield.  Parking  is  atop  the 
mountain. 

Mr.  Presley  who  went  to  the 
summit  about  10  P.M.  on  Saturday 
found  that  about  60  persons  had 
already  arrived,  via  bus,  to  spend 
the  night  and  attend  the  Easter 
services. 

From  the  very  first,  work  on 
Little  Egypt's  cross  proceeded  on  a 
more  or  less  pay-as-you-go-basis.  It 
took  from  1944  to  1949  and  $12,000 
to  clear  the  title  to  the  land.  Two 
years  later  the  Bald  Knob  Christian 
Foundation  was  incorporated  as  a 
non-denominational,  nonprofit, 
state-chartered  organization.  In 
1953  a  tract  of  land,  including  80 
acres  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  United  States  in  1870  by 
Harrison  Rendleman  were  deeded  to 
the  foundation.  It  now  owns  187 
acres.  They  adjoin  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest  which,  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service,  had  cooper- 
ated in  maintaining  the  road  to  the 
summit  and  has  guaranteed  preven- 
tion of  commercialization  of  the 
surrounding  area.  One  hundred  sixty 
acres  of  surplus  land  has  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Foundation 
for  $16,000. 

THE  steel  framework  of  the 
cross  weighs  170  tons  and  is 
mounted  on  an  830-ton  concrete 
base.  This  was  completed  in  1959 
at  a  cost  of  $178,000  most  of  it 
obtained  during  a  five-year  cam- 
paign. In  1963-1964  the  steel  panels 
fused   with    white    porcelain    were 


affixed  to  the  frame.  Outlining  it 
are  330  feet  of  neon  tubing  with  140 
large  floodlights  installed  at  the 
base  making  the  cross  visible  for  at 
least  20  miles  (some  people  say  twice 
that  distance)  in  all  directions.  On 
winter  nights,  when  trees  are  de- 
foliated, the  lights  of  some  30  towns 
may  be  seen. 

While  the  pigs  did  their  part  for 
the  cause,  many  other  means  of 
raising  money  have  been  and  will  be 
used.  First  big  boost  came  in  1955 
when  Mr.  Presley  appeared  on  the 
Ralph  Edwards'  television  show, 
"This  Is  Your  Life"  and  viewers 
mailed  in  donations  exceeding 
$100,000.  At  one  point  advertising 
interests  would  have  contributed 
$250,000  but  the  offer  was  rejected 
on  the  grounds  that  the  cross  would 
have  more  meaning  if  it  were  built 
by  the  donations  of  many  people. 
To  date  more  than  70,000  persons 
of  all  ages  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have,  in  fact,  sent  nickels, 
dimes,  and  dollars  to  the  foundation. 
Mr.  Presley  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters,  many  of  them  in  the  area 
of  the  unusual,  such  as  the  one 
from  a  schoolboy  who  enclosed  his 
25<£  weekly  allowance  and  another 
from  ten  Hawaiian-Chinese  each  of 
whom  sent  dollar  bills.  Children 
have  picked  strawberries  and  women 
have  held  old-fashioned  quilting 
bees  to  help  raise  funds.  Bequests 
have  also  been  received  in  wills. 

A  $40,000  "faith  loan"  from  a 
Marion,  Illinois,  bank  made  possible 
the  completion  of  the  porcelain 
covering,  neon  tubing  and  flood 
lights.  The  foundation  retired 
$15,000  of  this  amount  through  a 
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series  of  sponsored  bus  trips  to  the 
1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair, 
and  an  autumn  color  tour  in  southern 
Illinois.  About  1,200  persons  made 
the  tour  on  a  special  22-car  Illinois 
Central  train  that  was  sold  out  two 
weeks  in  advance. 

During  1965-1966  the  debt  was 
further  reduced  by  tours  to  the  Holy 
Land  conducted  by  Mr.  Presley. 
Unpaid  balance  on  the  loan  now 
stands  at  $16,000.  Two  more  Holy 
Land  tours  are  scheduled  for  1967 
—  one  during  the  summer,  the  other 
at  Christmas  time.  LINK  readers 
and  their  friends  are  cordially  invited 
to  join  either  group.  A  unique 
feature  is  that  members  bring  back 
to  the  United  States  with  them 
stones  gathered  on  the  Jerusalem- 
Jericho  road.  These  will  be  used  to 
pave  a  path  at  the  cross,  thus 
permitting  visitors  to  set  foot  on 
stones  that  quite  likely  were  trod 
upon  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. 
Some  stones  are  already  in  Mr. 
Presley's  office. 

Although  the  cross,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  visited  by 
120,000  people  last  year  who  came 
from  every  state  in  the  union  and 
several  foreign  countries,  is  com- 
pleted; this  is  a  growing,  not  a 
finished  project.  Most  pressing  need 
is  state  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  the  winding  four-mile  road  which 
leads  from  Illinois  highway  127  to 
the  top  of  Bald  Knob  and  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  surrounding  area. 
To  the  east  lies  Giant  City  State 
Park,  to  the  west  the  Mississippi 
River.  Presently,  however,  the  view 
is  all  but  blotted  out  at  times  by 
dust  so  dense  drivers  are  obliged  to 


use  headlights  even  in  the  midday 
sun.  The  proposed  100-mile  long 
George  Rogers  Clark  Parkway  across 
southern  Illinois  and  along  the  crest 
of  the  big  ridge  on  which  Bald  Knob 
is  located,  holds  out  hope  of  relief 
from  the  present  situation. 

Future  foundation  plans  at  the 
site  call  for  an  amphitheater  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  50,000  persons, 
a  stage  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date an  elaborate  pageant,  land- 
scaping of  the  grounds  to  include 
rock  gardens  and  stone  walkways, 
and  a  chapel  and  meditation  rooms 
within  the  Cross.  A  once  contem- 
plated elevator  has  been  given  up  as 
it  was  felt  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Presley  that  "tourist  traffic  to  the 
top  would  detract  from  what  a  Cross 
is  for." 

But  just  as  it  stands  today  the 
cross  is  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  an 
inspiring  example  of  what  hard  work 
can  accomplish  and  a  non-denomin- 
ational symbol  of  hope,  peace  and 
man's  faith  in  God.  ■  ■ 


"Will  you  give  me  some  money  to  go 
shopping,  dear?  I'd  like  to  try  out  my 
new  purse." 
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What  If . 


By  Joe  Dana 


MORE  often  than  we  are  likely 
to  realize,  all  of  us  are  en- 
gaged in  a  game  which  might  well  be 
called  "What  if .  .  .?"  At  times  it's 
a  silly  and  foolish  game,  but  much 
more  it  is  a  very  serious  way  by 
which  we  deal  with  the  problems  of 
life.  Most  of  the  important  things 
that  we  accomplish  in  life  grow  out 
of  playing  this  game  called  "What 
if  .  .  .  ?" 

The  chemist  in  his  laboratory 
seeking  to  understand  the  way  our 
world  is  composed  is  constantly  say- 
ing to  himself,  "What  will  happen 
if  I  put  in  this  particular  chemical? 
What  if  I  change  the  formula  in 
just  this  exact  way?"  "What  if  .  .  ." 
is  the  major  means  that  scientists 
have  used  to  make  the  wonderful 
progress  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  average  person  knows  little 
about  art,  but  if  he  will  watch  an 
artist  at  work,  it  will  probably  occur 
to  him  that  the  artist   is  working 


on  the  basis  of  "What  if .  .  .  ?"  He 
seems  always  to  be  saying  to  him- 
self, with  his  head  cocked  on  one 
side,  "What  if  I  were  to  change  the 
shape  of  this  mountain  a  little  bit? 
What  will  it  look  like  if  I  darken 
this  yellow  a  shade?"  Masterpieces 
are  created  by  working  in  just  this 
exploratory  way. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  a  time 
when  the  committee  meeting  is 
stalled,  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
solution  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
Then  some  wonderful  fellow  says, 
"What  if  we  did  this?  What  would 
happen  if  we  tried  it  this  way?" 
Then  ideas  begin  to  flow,  and  we 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  dare 
new  ideas. 

Each  of  us  would  probably  un- 
derstand our  life  today  better  if, 
once  in  a  while,  we  would  look  back 
upon  the  long  encounter  with  life 
which  we  call  "history"  and  play 
this  game  of  "What  if .  .  .  ?"  with 
the  events  of  the  past.   It   would 
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Suppose  that  mankind  had  taken  this  road? 


certainly  give  us  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  our  present  customs  and 
institutions.  Let  us  look  back  over 
1,900  years  and  try  it  with  this 
incident  which  is  recorded  in  Luke 
23:13-18: 

Pilate  then  called  together  the  chief 

priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  people, 

and  said  to  them,  "You  brought  me 

this  man  as  one  who  was  perverting 

the  people;  and  after  examining  him 

before  you,  behold,  I  did  not  find  this 

man  guilty  of  any  of  your  charges 

against  him;  neither  did  Herod,  for 

he  has  sent  him  back  to  us.  Behold, 

nothing   deserving   death    has    been 

done  by  him;  I  will  therefore  chastise 

him  and  release  him."  But  they    all 

cried  out  together,  "Away  with  this 

man,  and  release  to  us  Barabbas." 

So  Barabbas,  the  man  who  had 

been    imprisoned    for    rioting    and 

murder,  was  set  free;  and  Jesus,  the 

innocent    one    who    had    done    no 

wrong,  was  crucified  by  a  group  of 

Roman  soldiers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  world  could 
have  followed  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  candidates  for  the  leadership  of 
life.  Several  persons  were  there  upon 
whose  ideas  and  attitudes  the  bases 
of  Western  civilization  could  have 
been  built.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  known 
fact  of  history  that  the  Western 
world  built  its  culture  on  the  philos- 
ophy and  faith  of  the  most  unlikely 
candidate.  It  followed  the  man  who 
was  crucified!  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Western  ways  and  ideas  have  ever 
been  a  very  perfect  rendition  of  the 
things  Jesus  stood  for  and  died  for. 


But  it  is  true  that  the  culture  in 
which  we  grew  up  has  tried  to  put 
into  its  customs  and  institutions  the 
concepts  for  which  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  lived  and  worked. 

How  can  we  explain  this  strange 
fact?  We  may  learn  something  if  we 
play  "What  if  .  .  .  ?"  concerning  the 
other  possibilities  that  lay  before 
mankind  that  first  Good  Friday. 

What  If  the  World  Had  Followed 
Barabbas? 

It  looked  for  a  while  that  day  as 
if  the  world  had  chosen  to  follow 
the  man  we  call  Barabbas.  This  was 
only  part  of  his  name,  and  there 
has  been  the  very  interesting  con- 
jecture that  his  name  might  have 
been  Jesus  bar  Abbas  ("Joshua, 
son  of  Abbas").  He  was  certainly  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  the  crowd 
that  morning.  Western  culture  could 
have  followed  Barabbas.  What  if 
it  had? 

Barabbas  had  a  strong  philosophy 
of  life.  He  believed  in  it  enough  so 
that  he  would  live  by  it  and  act 
upon  it.  He  was  a  man  who  cared 
and  was  greatly  concerned  about 
things.  Barabbas  was  one  who  dared 
action.  The  basic  philosophy  of  this 
man  said:  The  problems  of  human 
relations  can  best  be  solved  by  rebellion 
and  violence.  Because  he  had  acted 
upon  it,  he  was  in  prison.  If  this 
sounds  a  bit  modern  and  not  at  all 
strange  to  us,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  still  among  us,  in  any 
part  of  our  society,  people  whose 
way  of  solving  the  problems  of  life 
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is  that  of  rebellion  and  violence. 
They  are  not  all  in  prison,  but  they 
are  followers  of  the  Barabbas  way. 
What  if  the  world  had  followed 
Barabbas?  What  would  be  our 
present  condition  if  our  ordinary 
and  accepted  way  of  dealing  with 
people  was  to  violate  their  life  and 
destroy  their  personality?  Our  world 
is  full  of  problems  between  persons, 
countries,  states,  and  churches. 
What  if  we  had  learned  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  approach  these  prob- 
lems is  by  force— the  force  to 
destroy  people  and  force  them  to 
submit?  Would  our  present  world 
be  better?  There  are  many  who 
scorn  the  views  of  Jesus  for  being 
too  soft  and  impractical.  Would  life 
be  better  for  us  if  our  culture  had 
followed  violent  and  rebellious 
Barabbas? 

What  If  the   World   Had   Followed 
Pilate? 

Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  in 
Palestine  from  A.D.  26  to  36,  was 
also  an  outstanding  candidate  for 
leadership  that  spring  morning.  He 
was  a  capable  man,  and  functioned 
well  as  an  agent  of  the  Roman 
government  for  longer  than  the 
normal  ten  years.  He  was  an  inter- 
esting man,  as  are  all  those  who  are 
concerned  for  the  search  for  truth. 
He  asked  Jesus  about  the  meaning 
of  truth.  The  records  show  that  he 
was  also  trying  to  be  careful  about 
Jesus.  He  made  a  hard  try  at  help- 
ing the  people  in  the  crowd  to  see 
the  path  of  justice  in  this  situation. 
We  would  have  to  call  him  a  good 
man. 

Is    there    any    reason    why    the 


Western  world  would  not  have 
profited  by  following  Pilate?  What 
could  be  wrong  with  him?  Simply 
this:  He  is  convinced  that  truth  and 
justice  are  expendable;  that  they  can 
be  set  aside  at  any  time  one  wishes  for 
the  sake  of  a  "practical"  solution  to 
problems.  In  order  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  face  of  the  mob,  he  believed 
that  it  was  all  right  to  compromise 
on  matters  of  truth  and  justice.  To 
quiet  the  clamor  he  violated  both 
the  truth  as  he  knew  it  and  the 
justice  which  he  clearly  saw.  He 
knew  that  he  was  doing  it,  but  his 
philosophy  said  that  whenever  up- 
holding truth  and  justice  becomes 
difficult  in  life  they  can  be  ignored. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to 
find  this  philosophy  exemplified  in 
the  society  around  us.  Many  people 
would  rather  have  peace  than  truth, 
quiet  than  justice.  Probably  we  see 
this  philosophy  in  its  most  virulent 
form  in  some  aspects  of  politics.  All 
too  often,  truth  and  justice  are 
crushed  in  the  business  of  working 
out  a  "practical  compromise."  This 
gives  politics  and  politicians  their 
bad  name. 

What  if  our  Western  civilization 
had  followed  Pontius  Pilate?  What 
if  we  had  all  learned  that  truth  and 
justice  are  expendable  whenever 
they  get  in  the  way  of  our  selfish 
ends?  Would  our  world  be  better  if 
there  had  not  always  been  men  and 
women  who  were  willing  to  stand 
for  truth  and  justice  at  all  costs? 
There  would,  of  course,  have  been 
no  martyrs.  Very  likely  society 
might  have  been  somewhat  more 
peaceful.  Would  it  have  been  a  better 
society?  Would  the  philosophy  that 
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truth  and  justice  are  expendable 
have  produced  a  culture  of  which 
we  could  be  proud? 

What  If  the  World  Had  Followed  the 
Roman  Soldiers? 

The  Roman  soldiers  whom  we  see 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  throwing 
dice  for  Jesus'  clothes  were  another 
possibility  for  leadership  of  the 
world  that  morning.  We  do  not  know 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to  about 
them,  but  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  neither  bad 
or  irreligious  men.  They  were  prob- 
ably worshipers  of  Mithra,  the  sun 
God;  for  the  worship  of  Sol  Invictus 
Mithra  had  captured  the  full  allegi- 
ance of  most  of  the  Roman  Army. 
What  if  we  had  followed  the  soldiers 
and  adopted  their  religion  and  had 
worshiped  the  god  of  their  world? 
Would  we  be  happier  with  our 
churches  and  our  worship  today  if 
we  were  worshipers  of  Mithra? 

Our  church  would  be  a  cave  in  the 
ground.  We  would  go  there  to  face 
an  altar  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  a  bas  relief  of  Mithra  killing 
the  bull.  In  the  picture  there  would 
be  snakes  and  dogs  around  the  dying 
bull  to  lick  up  the  blood.  The  high 
feature  of  worship  would  not  be  the 
Easter  celebration  of  our  sacrament 
of  baptism.  It  would  not  be  the 
Holy  Communion  or  the  Mass. 
Rather,  it  would  be  the  dramatic 
taurobolium  for  men  only.  As  a 
young  man  you  would  lie  under  a 
strong  grate.  A  bull  would  be 
ceremoniously  sacrificed  above  the 
worshiper  and  the  blood  of  the  bull, 
his  life  and  strength,  would  drip 
over  the  body.  Would  we  be  happier 


worshiping  this  way  than  by  our 
usual  ways  of  adoring  God  in  Jesus 
Christ? 

There  is  another  characteristic  of 
the  philosophy  of  these  soldiers. 
They  take  the  view  that  a  man's 
only  responsibility  as  a  person  in  the 
ranks  is  to  do  just  as  he  is  ordered 
to  do.  They  were  ordered  to  crucify 
Jesus.  They  did  it  with  methodical 
dispatch.  We  have  no  indication  that 
any  one  of  them  objected  to  taking 
part  in  this  cruel  business.  Perhaps 
they  felt,  as  some  always  seem  to, 
that  life  is  cheap  and  that  cruelty 
and  brutality  are  acceptable  ways 
of  life.  But  at  least  they  believed 
that  an  individual's  only  responsi- 
bility is  to  follow  legitimate  orders. 

If  our  society  had  followed  the 
philosophy  of  these  soldiers,  there 
would  have  been  no  question  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Adolph 
Eichmann  or  of  the  state  troopers 
who  beat  up  American  citizens  at 
Selma.  We  would  have  no  reason  to 
try  the  young  underworld  apprentice 
who  murders  on  orders  from  the 
gang  boss.  Every  man  would  be  free 
to  cheat,  steal,  and  kill  if  only  he 
could  show  that  he  was  carrying 
out  orders.  Around  the  foot  of  the 
cross  during  those  long  hours  there 
were  certainly  followers  of  Barabbas, 
of  Pilate,  and  of  the  soldiers;  those 
who  would  justify  their  outlook 
upon  life  and  its  ever-present  prob- 
lems. The  society  could  have  chosen 
to  follow  the  way  of  any  one  of 
them.  Who  would  have  believed  that 
morning  that  the  dominant  phil- 
osophy for  the  next  twenty  centuries 
would  be  that  of  the  silent  sufferer 
who  was  hung  on  the  cross? 
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The  Challenge  to  Follow  Jesus 

Yet  most  of  the  people  have  de- 
serted Barabbas.  They  have  come 
to  count  him  immoral.  They  have 
followed,  stumblingly  but  con- 
scientiously, the  Jesus  who  believed 
that  all  problems  between  men 
could  be  solved  by  charity,  kind- 
ness, and  love.  They  have  come  to 
despise  the  man,  Pilate,  who  sacri- 
ficed truth  and  justice  to  expediency. 
They  have  followed,  with  whatever 
courage  they  could  muster,  the 
Christ  who  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
cross  rather  than  compromise  his 
understanding  of  the  true  and  the 
just.  More  than  anything  else,  we 
have  learned  to  pity  the  young 
soldiers  who  had  so  little  personal 
integrity  that  they  simply  followed 
orders  and  whose  allegiance  was 
only  to  the  god  of  this  world.  Our 
culture  has  come  to  respect  very 
highly  the  man  who  believes  that 
"God  alone  is  lord  of  the  con- 
science." We  admire  the  man  who 
courageously  stands  up  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right,  compassionate, 
and  honest  — just  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  did. 

As  Christians  around  the  world 
celebrate  Holy  Week  and  come  to 
Good  Friday  morning,  it  would  be 
well  for  each  one  to  ask  himself  as 
honestly  as  he  possibly  can,  "What 
if  our  Western  culture  had  not 
chosen  to  follow  Jesus?"  Do  we  not 
need  to  be  grateful  that  by  the 
strange  working  out  of  history,  or 
by  the  gracious  providence  of  God, 
our  way  of  life  at  its  best  has 
been  patterned  upon  the  Crucified 
One? 


-p&wa*\i& 


"Let's  give   the   television  cameras   a 
good  clean  fight." 


"I'm  thinking  of  going  steady  with  your 
daughter  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  around 
to  see  how  well  you  stock  your  refriger- 
ator." 
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Lift   Up    Your  Heart 


Gratitude  is  a  becoming  trait.  It  sweetens  life,  cements  bonds  of 
friendship,  gives  cheer  to  fellowship,  and  makes  benevolence  a  joy. 

—  James  H.  Potts. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  letting  yesterday  use  up  too  much  of 
today.  —  Sunshine  Magazine. 

Wisdom  as  well  as  courage,  knowledge  as  well  as  zeal,  are  required 
for  success  in  today's  religious  marketplace.  — Harold  Phillips. 

We  talk  at  people  instead  of  with  them  until  we  have  forgotten 
the  difference  between  the  two.  — David  Baily  Harned. 

We  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  unconscious  part  of  our 
life  ministry.  It  goes  on  continually.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  in 
this  world  as  what  we  are.  — J.  R.  Miller. 

Many  people  are  like  steamboats— they  toot  the  loudest  when  in  a 
fog.  — Volney  A.  Johnson. 

The  time  has  come  for  Christians  to  remember  not  the  limitations 
of  man,  but  the  immense,  infinite,  inexhaustible  resources  of  God. 

—  Alan  Walker. 

The  inspired  life  is  sustained  by  positive  values.  Nothing  great  is 
built  on  negatives.  — Edgar  N.  Jackson. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  an  alarming  number  of  twentieth  century 
teens  live  at  a  furious  pace,  but  are  headed  "nowhere"  — they  are 
living  without  goal  or  purpose.  — Wm.  R.  Goetz. 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  to  live  the  moment  like  a  child  does, 
without  looking  back  or  forward.  —  The  Magnificat. 

Tomorrow  is  a  post-dated  check.  Today  is  cash.  —  Minute  Man. 

The  best  reply  to  an  atheist  is  to  give  him  a  good  dinner  and  ask 
him  if  he  believes  there  is  a  cook.  — Louis  Nizer. 
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Shepherd  of  the  Sea  Chapel 


Dedicated 


J.  HE  most  beautiful  chapel  in  all  the  military.' ' 

"The  glass  in  the  A-frame  back  of  the  pulpit  which  shows  the  trees 
outside  is  a  striking  innovation.  Before  you  is  a  worshipful  scene 
from  God's  creation.  I  like  it." 

Thus  were  some  of  the  comments  as  the  "Shepherd  of  the  Sea" 
Chapel  was  dedicated  October  2, 1966.  It  is  located  in  a  quiet  wboded 
corner  of  Gungywamp  Road,  Groton,  Conn.  The  new  Submarine 
Base  Chapel  is  75  feet  high,  170  feet  long,  and  70  feet  wide.  It  has 
a  white  marble  altar.  The  main  floor  will  seat  608  people  and  a 
balcony  seats  86.  There  are  two  smaller  chapels  and  classrooms, 
offices,  kitchen,  and  fellowship  hall. 

Construction  of  the  chapel  began  in  July,  1965,  and  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $569,000.  It  was  designed  by  Carl  R.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn,  and  constructed  by  Alexander  Schnip  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
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Why  Should  There  Be  This  Chapel- 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Sea? 


By  James  W.  Kelly 


This  address  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  RADM  James 
W.  Kelly,  CHC,  USN,  speaks  most  eloquently  on  why  we 
should  build  both  churches  and  chapels 


THE  grave  responsibilities  in 
this  time  of  conflict  and  of 
threat  to  our  security  and  freedom 
are  shared  by  all  the  people.  To  the 
military  has  been  designated  the 
special  duty  of  defending,  with  life 
if  necessary,  our  heritage.  We  do  rot 
need  to  be  reminded  that  from  the 
roof  of  our  atmosphere  to  the 
silence  of  the  deep  sea,  our  armed 
services  stand  firm  as  a  deterrent 
to  general  war,  as  forces  to  extin- 
guish the  fires  of  a  limited  war,  and 
as  ambassadors  for  freedom  in  which 
military  personnel  live  and  move. 
And  yet  this  is  only  one  area  of 
support  of  our  country.  The  obliga- 
tion is  upon  us  not  only  to  support 
our  country  by  a  satisfaction  of  a 
military  obligation,  but  also  by  a 
mobilization  of  our  spiritual  and 
moral  resources.  We  can  succeed  on 


land,  on  and  under  the  sea,  and  in 
the  air  only  as  we  succeed  in  moral 
and  spiritual  growth. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Edmund  Burke  warned  us  of  an 
insidious  danger:  "The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is 
for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  We 
can  paraphrase  his  statement  by 
saying  that  good  men  will  not  sit 
by  idly  but  will  exert  a  positive  effort 
for  the  triumph  of  goodness,  decency, 
patriotism,  or  in  brief,  for  God 
and  country. 

A  generation  that  plans  for  noth- 
ing higher  than  comfort  or  material 
and  physical  security  is  a  natural 
prey  to  an  insidious  corrosion  of  its 
strength  and  vitality.  Too  frequent- 
ly, the  corollary  of  comfort  and 
security  is  inertia  and  complacency. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  "con- 
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CAPT  E.  G.  Cunney,  CEC,  USN,  CO, 
Eastern  Div.  Naval  Facilities  Engr.  Com., 
presents  key  to  new  chapel  to  CAPT 
Walter  A.  McGuinness,  CO,  Submarine 
Base,  New  London. 


tented  cow"  but  I  prefer  to  see  the 
contentedness  in  the  cow,  not  in  the 
human  being.  I  prefer  men  who 
sense  their  dignity  and  their  per- 
sonal worth  as  seen  through  the 
God  who  created  them. 

And  now  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  identifying  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  church.  It  is  the 
most  significant  institution  on  earth, 
an  institution  which  boldly,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  struggles 
to  keep  in  meaningful  relationship 
the  Eternal  God  and  moral  man. 

Why  should  there  be  a  church? 
Why  should  there  be  this  chapel 
—  the  Shepherd  of  the  Sea? 


Let  me  answer  with  an  illustra- 
tion. Many  times  I  have  sat  at 
symphony  concerts  and  watched  a 
hundred  or  more  men  make  music 
together;  and  the  mystery  and  awe 
of  it  has  overwhelmed  me.  Here 
were  individuals  of  mortal  clay, 
with  the  same  clumsy,  stumbling 
souls  as  our  own,  who  had  so  dis- 
ciplined their  hands  and  minds  that 
they  could  produce  lovely  sounds 
from  wood  and  string  and  brass 
and  reed.  But  not  only  had  they 
disciplined  their  own  individual 
abilities  so  that  each  man  could 
handle  a  particular  instrument,  a 
violin,  a  horn,  a  drum,  a  clarinet 
and  blend  skills  together  in  the 
interest  of  something  greater  than 
each  instrument;  they  could  play 
together  with  precision  and  harmo- 
ny and  thus  release  a  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  they  could  not  achieve 
until  they  did  it  together. 

Not  only  had  they  achieved  in- 
dividual skills,  and  consecrated  them 
to  corporate  harmony,  they  pooled 
these  skills  to  resurrect  from  musical 
manuscripts  the  majestic  sounds 
that  Mozart  and  Brahms  and 
Beethoven  had  long  ago  known. 
They  translated  these  inherited 
scores  into  a  world  of  beauty  which 
filled  the  air. 

The  reason  why  we  build  a  chapel, 
and  support  it  with  our  prayers,  our 
presence,  our  gifts  and  our  service; 
the  reason  why  we  build  within  its 
walls  a  fellowship,  and  set  certain 
hours  to  turn  our  hearts  to  God;  the 
reason  we  do  all  this  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  men  who  love  music  come 
together  in  a  symphony  orchestra 
and  produce  something  that  could 
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RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  CHC,  USN, 
Preaches  dedicatory  sermon  at  Shepherd 
of  the  Sea  Chapel.  Others  in  photo 
(L-R):  CAPT  Vincent  J.  Lonergan,  Dist. 
Chaplain,  3rd  Naval  Dist.;  CAPT  George 
S.  Wright,  Fleet  Chaplain,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet;  Alexander  Schnip,  contractor; 
CAPT  E.  G.  Cunney,  CEC,  USN,  CO., 
Eastern  Naval  Facilities  Engr.  Command. 


A  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Sea  Chapel  during  dedication 
ceremony.  Participants  in  the  ceremony 
are  seated  left  to  right  in  chancel:  CAPT 
Vincent  J.  Lonergan,  CHC,  USN;  CAPT 
Geo.  A.  Wright,  CHC,  USN;  Alexander 
Schnip,  contractor;  CAPT  E.  G.  Cunney, 
CEC,  USN;  CAPT  Walter  A.  McGuin- 
ness,  USN;  CAPT  L.  E.  Mayes,  USN; 
CDR  Robt.  F.  Barlik,  CHC,  USN;  Rabbi 
Leonard  Goldstein;  LT  Ralph  E.  Price, 
CHC,  USNR;  LT  Richard  E.  Jordan, 
CHC,  USN;  LT  Robert  J.  Usenza,  CHC, 
USNR;  LTJG  John  L.  Johnston,  USNR, 
director  of  all-faiths  choir. 


never  be  achieved  alone.  We,  in  our 
individual  faiths,  express  together 
what  we  cannot  say  alone. 

The  score  we  have  inherited  from 
the  past  are  still  mighty  with  life. 
What  built  this  chapel  was  Moses 
delivering  the  Ten  Commandments. 
What  built  this  chapel  was  Jeremiah, 
faithful  to  God,  daring  to  contradict 
the  king  and  for  it  being  cast  into 
prison.  What  built  this  chapel  was 
Micah  proclaiming  love  of  justice 
and  mercy  and  hatred  of  corruption 
and  evil.  What  built  this  chapel  was 
the  psalmist  comparing  God  to  the 
good  shepherd.  What  built  this 
chapel  was  the  vision,  obedience  and 
courage  of  a  legion  who  have  found 
something  sacred  in  life  and  in  their 
relationship  to  God  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  it. 

And  because  we  have  found 
something  sacred  in  life  we   have 
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Chatting  after  the  dedicatory  ceremony  at  a  reception  held  for  participants  and 
visitors,  L-R:  LT  Ralph  E.  Price,  Protestant  chaplain,  Submarine  Base,  New 
London;  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald,  Editor,  THE  LINK;  CDR  Robt.  F.  Barlik, 
Senior  Chaplain,  Submarine  Base,  New  London;  RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief 
of  Naval  Chaplains. 


built  this  chapel  as  a  sign  of  its 
importance  to  us.  We  have  built 
this  chapel  because  we  need  a  place 
where  we  can  celebrate  the  joy  and 
grace,  the  beauty  and  power  of  this 
holy  treasure.  We  have  built  this 
chapel  that,  coming  into  it,  we  might 
remember  our  life  and  all  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  it,  and  make  an  offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

Somehow,  the  chapel  is  our  cry  to 
God.  There  is  a  whole  world  inside 
of  us  that  cries  out  for  worship  and 
prayer  and  meditation  and  for  that 
exalted  beauty  which  we  find  in  the 
holiness  of  God.  We  have  been  won 
over  to  the  mystery  and  majesty  of 
His  presence.  We  have  found  His 
marks  upon  the  world.  We  have 
hungered  for  a  meaningfulness  in 
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our  existence.  We  have  touched  the 
hem  of  mystery  and  we  have  found 
the  love  of  God. 

This  chapel  is  the  house  of  God, 
speaking  in  its  very  presence  of  Him, 
and  pointing  in  many  ways  beyond 
itself  to  Him  for  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. Here  we  may  be  cast  down, 
but  we  praise  God!  We  may  be  lost 
in  the  depth  and  darkness  of  confu- 
sion, but  we  praise  God!  We  stand 
in  the  midst  of  troubled  times  and 
do  not  know  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  but  we  praise  God!  We  have 
found  in  our  own  lives  mysteries 
we  cannot  understand,  problems  we 
have  not  solved,  difficulties  that 
frustrate,  but  we  priase  God! 

This  chapel  is  the  house  of  God, 
not  with  easy   answers   for   all   of 


man's  tragic  plight,  but  the  presence 
of  God— ready  for  the  need  of  every 
hour.  This  is  the  house  where  men 
with  all  their  doubts  and  sins  and 
concerns  may  come  and  shut  the 
door  on  all  the  running  tides  of  this 
world's  ways  and  listen  for  the  still 
small  voice  that  spoke  to  men  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  house  where  the  will  of  God 
awaits  to  be  imposed  on  man  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  surrender. 

Even  as  the  wood  waits  in  the 
tree  for  the  skill  of  a  Stradivarius 
to  make  it  an  instrument  of  beauty; 
even  as  stone  slumbers  in  the  quarry 
waiting  for  the  chisel  of  Michelangelo 
to  delight  endless  generations;  even 
as  the  invisible  energies  of  the 
cosmos  wait  for  the  scientist  before 
they  can  be  organized  to  carry  the 
message  of  radio  and  television;  so 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm, 
life  waits  until  a  man  with  the  insight 
and  gentleness  makes  explicit  the 
will  of  God  for  his  life. 

We  come  here  needing  to  broaden 
our  perspective— needing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  wholeness  that  con- 
stitutes our  existence.  We  are  special- 
ists, skilled  in  a  little  portion  of  our 
existence,  having  a  particular  desig- 
nator, rating,  occupation,  trade  or 
profession.  When  we  come  out  of 
these  into  the  chapel,  we  lose  our 
specialization.  The  thing  we  do  in 
this  house  of  God  is  to  try  to  recover 
our  connection  with  the  wholeness 
of  life;  with  its  beauty  although  we 
may  not  be  artists;  with  its  laws 
although  we  may  not  be  scientists; 
with  its  truth  although  we  may  not 
be  philosophers;  with  its  glory 
although  we  may  not  be  saints. 


What  this  house  of  God  offers  is 
a  place  to  do  something  we  do  not 
try  to  do  anywhere  else  and  which 
no  other  institution  can  assist  us  in 
doing.  And  it  is  this  house  which  we 
dedicate  to  the  good  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God.  ■■ 


"Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  pull  the 
tooth,  the  whole  tooth,  and  nothing  but 
the  tooth?" 


\    ~ Z.  "        s       r 


"The  only  tight  money  problem  I  have 
is  my  husband." 
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THREE  GODD  CHEERS! 

THREE  GDDD  CHEERS1. 

THREE  GDDD  CHEERS! 

By  Wilbert  B.  Gough 


WITH  world  conditions  as  they 
are,  there  is  not  much  to  cheer 
us.  Casualties  in  Vietnam  have  been 
extracting  a  heavy  toll.  Racial  strife 
and  unrest  plague  many  major  cities. 
Strikes  and  talks  of  strikes  cripple 
our  commerce  and  are  a  threat  to 
our  local  and  national  economy. 
Despite  unprecedented  prosperity, 
many  suffer  want  and  are  ill.  Life 
becomes  more  complex,  controlled 
by  conformity,  and  confused.  There 
is  not  much  to  cheer  us. 

Carl    F.    H.    Henry,    Editor    of 
Christianity  Today,  recently  wrote: 

Our  century  of  crisis  now  faces  a  final 
choice  between  world  evangelism  or 
world  revolution.  At  stake  in  this 
escalating  conflict  of  this  age  is  the 
destiny  of  every  last  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  every  single  race  and 
nation.  A  decisive  verdict  on  civili- 
zation in  our  times  and  possibly  an 
end-time  judgment,  now  hangs  over 
the  whole  human  race. 

Who  of  us  can  doubt  that  we  live 


in  a  critical  moment  of  history? 

However,  if  the  outlook  is  dark, 
the  uplook  is  bright! 

The  Christian's  view  is  not  just 
horizontal.  It  is  not  just  this  world! 
His  perspective  is  aligned  with  the 
perpendicular,  with  the  world  above! 
And  no  matter  his  surrounding  here 
below,  his  eye  is  beyond  the  sky 
where  his  possessions  lie. 

Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  world 
conditions  have  never  made  pleasant 
reading.  There  has  always  been  a 
pall  of  gloom  on  the  horizon  and 
bad  news  in  the  headlines. 

It  was  into  such  a  world  — a  world 
like  ours  today  — that  Jesus  came. 
He  faced  every  trial,  every  temp- 
tation, we  face.  And  more!  And  he 
met  it  courageously,  without  mur- 
muring or  complaining,  without 
dodging  or  compromising,  without 
defeat  or  discouragement.  He  wants 
us  to  meet  it  in  this  same  way. 

Our  Savior  was  a  man  of  hope 
and  poise!  In  the  closing  hours  of 
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his  life  and  in  the  very  shadows  of 
the  cross,  our  Lord  urged  his  followers 
to  be  of  good  cheer.  Hear  him:  "I 
have  said  this  to  you,  that  in  me 
you  may  have  peace.  In  the  world 
you  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world" 
(Jn.  16:33).  Mark  this  vivid  con- 
trast: In  him,  peace.  In  the  world, 
tribulation. 

Jesus  influenced  more  lives  for 
happiness  and  heaven  than  anyone 
else  who  ever  lived!  Why?  Not 
because  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Not 
because  he  was  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  Not  because  he  was  tempted 
in  all  points  as  we,  yet  without  sin. 
To  be  sure,  Jesus  is  all  that.  But 
the  real  reason  is  that  Christ  per- 
fectly fulfilled  the  Father's  will! 
Because  he  was  at  all  times  following 

.his  Heavenly  Father's  will— no 
matter    the     circumstances— Jesus 

(was  happy.  Our  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  moment  by  moment, 
will  bring  us  dynamic  strength  and 

I  blessedness  as  well.  Even  if  it  means 
a  cross! 

Open  your  Bibles  and  you  will 
discover  our  Lord  spoke  these 
words,  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  on  three 
specific  occasions.  We  need  to  hear 
these  words  and  share  these  words 
today.  As  Frances  Ridley  Havergal, 

1  composer  of  many  beloved  hymns, 
has  said,  "The  world  today  needs 
bright  Christians."  Note  these  three 
"good  cheers"  of  Jesus. 

'  Good  Cheer  to  the  Sinful 

"And,  behold,  they   brought  to 

him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying 

on  a  bed:   and  Jesus  seeing    their 

\  faith  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy; 


Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee"    (Mt.    9:2    KJV). 

What  a  lifebuoy  is  to  the  drown- 
ing, what  a  pardon  is  to  the  prisoner, 
these  words  were  to  this  man!  Who 
wouldn't  leap  for  joy  to  know  he 
was  saved  and  his  sins  were  all 
forgiven?  I'm  still  leaping  for  joy! 

May  I  refresh  your  memory  of 
this  familiar  story?  In  Matthew  8, 
we  see  Jesus  ministering  to  people's 
needs.  He  healed  many,  including 
Peter's  wife's  mother.  He  stilled 
the  angry  tempest.  He  cast  out 
demons  from  two  men  in  Gadara. 
Returning  to  Capernaum,  in 
Matthew  9,  the  whole  city  thronged 
him,  to  hear  his  message  and  see  his 
miracles.  No  man  ever  spoke  like 
he  did.  Nor  do  the  mighty  works 
he  did.  When  a  paralyzed  man  could 
not  come  to  Christ,  four  friends 
banded  to  bring  him  — cot  and  all. 
Mark  2  informs  us  when  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  Jesus 
was,  they  could  not  get  in  because 
of  the  crowd.  Luke  5  enlarges  the 
picture.  He  tells  of  how  these  men 
climbed  up  the  outside  stairway, 
on  to  the  flat  roof,  and  let  the  para- 
lyzed man  down  through  the 
summertime  opening  on  the  house- 
top. I  tell  you,  that's  perseverance. 
The  kind  uncommon  today.  Some 
people  have  to  just  about  be  carried 
to  church;  and  when  they  get  there, 
if  there  is  no  parking  place  next  to 
the  door  or  no  seat  on  the  back  row, 
they  are  about  ready  to  go  back 
home!  But  these  men  found  a  way. 
Love  will  always  find  a  way  to  bring 
men  to  Christ,  when  we  care  enough! 

In  the  Bible,  palsy  is  a  type  of 
sin.   Sin   paralyzes.    It   sickens.    It 
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weakens.  Destroys.  Separates.  Like 
this  man,  we  are  helpless  to  save 
ourselves.  Sin's  only  cure  is  to  come 
to  Christ  and  receive  his  forgiveness. 
And,  don't  you  forget  it,  every  last 
one  of  us  is  afflicted  with  sin.  Some 
more  than  others.  But  "all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God;"  for  "there  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one;"  and  "there  is  not  one 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not" 
(Rom.  3:23,  10,  12).  No  matter  how 
we  deny  it,  define  it,  discolor  it,  sin 
is  still  sin  and  will  be  judged!  God 
says,  "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out"  (Num.  32:23).  Sin's  pleasure  is 
brief.  Its  bitter  remorse  and  judg- 
ment long. 

Here  was  this  helpless  man  lying 
before  Jesus  to  be  healed,  all  because 
men  cared  enough  to  carry  him  to 
Christ.  Jesus  saw  their  faith  and  said 
to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "Son,  be  of 
good  cheer;  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee."  The  man  had  come  for  healing, 
but  Christ  gave  him  more  than  physi- 
cal healing.  He  gave  him  pardon 
and  salvation.  His  sin-sick  soul  was 
also  healed.  A  sick  soul,  in  time,  can 
make  a  sick  body. 

Sin  can  cause  a  lot  of  grief,  heart- 
ache, and  suffering.  Not  all  suffering 
is  due  to  wrong-doing,  but  some  is. 
The  Book  of  Job  teaches  us  that 
there  are  five  divine  purposes  for 
suffering.  1.  As  a  test  of  character. 
2.  As  a  punishment  for  sin.  3.  As  a 
means  of  discipline.  4.  As  a  school 
of  faith.  5.  As  an  incentive  to  prayer. 

David  jubilantly  declared  from 
his  experience,  "Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered"  (Ps.  32:1). 
Have  you  heard   from   your    Lord 


these  words,  "Be  of  good  cheer; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"?  Lord,  in 
hushed  repentance  we  wait  to  hear 
these  words  anew. 

Let's  not  be  like  the  lady  who 
spoke  with  the  minister  at  the  door, 
"Pastor,  that  was  a  good  sermon 
today  on  sinners.  Everything  you 
said  applies  to  somebody  I  know!" 
Somebody  else! 

Good  Cheer  to  the  Fearful 

"But  straightway  Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  Be  of  good 
cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid"  (Mt. 
14:27  KJV). 

He  still  brings  good  cheer  to  the 
fearful.  He  alone  can. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church's 
best  ally  was  the  theologian  in  the 
campus  classroom.  And  certainly 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit!  But  of 
late  many  theologians  and  some 
ministers— not  all,  thank  God!  — 
are  enemies  of  the  cross  and  need 
to  be  evangelized  themselves.  They 
are  prime  examples  of  a  lost  faith 
fouled  up  in  fear.  Theirs  is  a  religion 
of  confusion— without  any  authority 
—  a  worldly,  secular  philosophy 
couched  in  ecclesiastical  phrase- 
ology. It  breeds  not  faith,  but  fear. 
Not  holiness,  but  worldliness.  They 
seek  to  proclaim  "God  is  dead." 
and  give  "last  rites"  to  evangelical 
Christianity.  But  as  has  been  prophe- 
sied, "their  tantalizing  theories 
and  their  flash  fads  will  soon  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  modern  man  still 
in  desperate  need  of  spiritual  help 
and  salvation."  When  you  take  the 
divine,  living  Christ  out  of  your 
faith  you  lose  the  very  life-blood 
of  Christianity  and  spawn  fears. 
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When  Christ  comes,  fear  goes. 
This  is  the  lesson  from  Matthew  14. 
Visualize  this  scene.  The  ship,  the 
sea,  the  storm,  the  darkness,  and 
in  the  midst,  the  disciples.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  such  a  boat?  Like 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  life  can  have  its 
storms.  The  lightning  flashes.  The 
thunder  rolls.  The  winds  shriek. 
And  the  merciless  waves  seek  to 
sink  our  frail  craft.  Yes.  Like  the 
disciples  of  old,  we  are  often  afraid. 
We  are  afraid  of  the  morrow,  of 
being  unpopular,  of  our  job,  the 
draft  board's  call,  the  doctor's 
dictum,  the  sunset  years,  of  death. 
I  used  to  be  afraid  of  all  these  things 
too.  But  not  any  more! 

Fear  often  prompts  prayer.  We 
are  not  told,  but  I  suspect  these 
disciples  prayed,  having  been  with 
Jesus  so  often  in  prayer.  And  Christ's 
coming  was,  perhaps,  an  answer  to 
prayer.  Jesus  had  prayed— for  them, 
for  us.  And  he  walked  to  his  disciples 
on  the  sea  because  he  had  talked  to  his 
Heavenly  Father  on  the  mountain. 
No  doubt  we  would  fear  less  and  do 
more  if  only  we  were  as  faithful  in 
intercession  as  he,  whether  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley. 

It  was  to  dispel  every  fear  that 
Jesus  came,  saying,  "Be  of  good 
cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  When 
he  is  with  us,  and  we  know  it,  how 
can  we  be  afraid?  All  through  the 
sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible,  God 
whispers  his  "fear  nots"  for  every 
need,  every  day. 

To  you  who  are  fearful  because 
you  or  loved  ones  are  ill  or  are  in 
difficult  circumstances  (military 
service,  for  example)  or  away  in 
school  — or  whatever  your  anxiety  — 


look  to  Jesus  today.  See  him  ade- 
quate and  available  to  meet  your 
need.  He  has  promised,  "I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee"  (Heb. 
13:5),  and,  "we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God..."  (Rom.  8:28).  Jesus 
walked  this  way  too.  He  will  see 
you  through.  As  Bishop  Hackett 
says,  "Serve  God  and  be  cheerful." 

Good  Cheer  to  the  Hopeful 

Jesus  said,  "These  things  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of 
good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world"  (Jn.   16:33   KJV). 

Don't  you  love  that  verse?  Mark 
it.  Memorize  it.  Blessed  are  they 
who  know  his  forgiveness  for  the 
sinful,  his  presence  for  the  fearful, 
and  his  victory  for  the  hopeful. 

Christians  are  no  pessimists.  We 
do  not  gossip  gloom.  Our  message 
is  of  optimism,  not  pessimism;  hope, 
not  despair.  We  see  facts  as  they 
are,  but  measured  through  the 
Word  of  God  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  word  "hope,"  the  second  of 
the  great  triumvirate  (faith,  hope, 
love),  occurs  more  than  137  times 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  theme 
which  sings  with  sweetness,  rings 
with  gladness.  Hope  lifts,  empowers, 
endures  and  cheers.  Never  lose  hope! 

In  John  16  our  Lord  again  told 
of  his  death  on  a  cross,  of  his  resur- 
rection and  second  coming.  It  was 
a  message  laden  with  sorrow  for 
those  who  loved  him.  But  so  is  life, 
at  times.  He  sought  to  cheer  droop- 
ing spirits.  Jesus  reveals  a  paradoxical 
lesson  often  missed:  "My  apparent 
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weakness  is  really  my  strength,  and 
my  manifest  humility,  my  victory." 
In  this  way  he  overcame  the  world. 
In  this,  we  may,  too. 

Have  you  not  seen  football  teams 
backed  into  the  corner  of  seeming 
defeat?  But  the  crowd  was  hopeful 
of  victory.  They  expressed  that 
hope  in  cheers  that  inspired  the 
team  on  to  success.  Let  God's  Spirit 
do  that  for  you  in  the  battle  of  life! 
A  few  downs,  or  a  few  set-backs, 
doesn't  end  or  lose  the  game!  Get 
up!  Fire  up!  Cheer  up!  ''Hope  thou 
in  God." 

What  does  the  future  hold?  It 
holds  everything  good,  with  God! 
It  holds  little  hope  without  him. 
Men  need  to  know  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Savior  and  Master  of  life.  Why 
not  right  now  surrender  all  to  Jesus, 
and  let  him  lead  you  in  the  upward 
way? 

Wayne  Dehoney  tells  of  a  father 
and  son  working  in  the  farmhouse 
late  one  evening.  The  father  said, 


"Son,  run  down  to  the  barn  and 
get  some  nails,  and  hurry."  "Daddy," 
the  boy  replied,  "it's  dark  and  I'm 
afraid  to  go  to  the  barn."  The  father 
explained,  "I'll  give  you  a  lantern." 
As  the  boy  went  out  on  the  porch 
and  held  up  the  lantern,  he  could 
not  see  the  barn.  It  was  darkness  all 
the  way.  He  said,  "Daddy,  it  is  dark 
all  the  way  out  to  the  barn,  and 
the  light  doesn't  help!"  The  father 
assured  the  lad,  "Hold  high  the 
light  and  take  one  step  forward  in 
the  light.  Walk  toward  the  barn 
and  step  in  the  light,  and  you  will 
be  all  right."  So  the  boy  held  up 
the  lantern,  and  with  a  trembling 
and  faltering  step,  he  stepped  just 
as  far  as  the  light  went.  But  as  he 
stepped  into  the  light,  the  light  went 
with  him!  And  he  made  it  all  the 
way! 

You  can,  too!  Hear  and  heed 
Christ's  message  of  good  cheer  to 
the  sinful,  to  the  fearful  and  to  the 
hopeful.  ■  ■ 


Use  Daily  Bible  Readings 

Petty  Officer  Robert  A.  Danson,  a  member  of  the  Linda  Vista  Methodist  Church 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  successful  in  assigning  and  briefing  a  total  of  ten  different 
lay  leaders,  representing  five  denominations,  who  alternated  leadership  of  the 
services.  The  Scriptures  used  during  the  services  followed  the  Daily  Bible  Readings 
from  your  publication,  THE  LINK. 

-W.M.  Harnish,  Capt,  U.S.  Navy,  CO,  USS  Ranger  (CVA-61),  FOP,  San 
Francisco  96601. 

From  a  Chaplain  in  Vietnam 

We  have  come  to  know  your  publication,  "The  Serviceman  at  Prayer"  and  are 
very  impressed.  In  fact,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  purchase  it  in  large  numbers  to  present 
to  each  Protestant  man  in  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 

The  next  item  concerns  our  current  order  for  THE  LINK.  We  would  like  to 
increase  our  order  from  500  to  1,000  copies  monthly. 

-Robert  B.  Webb,  Jr.,  Chaplain  (Maj)  USA,  Hq.  1st  Cav.  APO  San  Fran.  96490. 
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By  Melville  H.  Leonard 


JOHN  Holton  was  irritated.  It 
showed  up  in  his  bowling  score, 
and  that  irritated  him  still  more. 
Why  couldn't  a  woman  learn  to 
plan  a  little? 

Here  he  had  come  hurrying  home 
from  the  office  this  evening  with 
just  time  to  change  and  eat  and  get 
to  the  alleys.  And  he  had  found 
Sarah  dressed,  expecting  them  to  go 
to  a  concert.  Of  course  she  didn't 
know  this  was  a  run-off  game.  Sure, 
he  should  have  remembered  to  tell 
Sarah.  But  why  couldn't  she  have 
planned  ahead,  and  made  sure  that 
he  was  free? 

She  had  been  disappointed  when 
he  explained  how  important  this 
evening  was.  He  could  tell,  although 
she  tried  to  make  light  of  it.  He  had 
suggested  that  she  call  Ida  Simpson 
to  go  with  her,  but  she  said  No,  Ida 


In  the  Holton  household,  it  was  agreed 
that  John  Holton  was  the  boss 


didn't  really  appreciate  good  music 
and  besides,  Ida  was  going  to  stay 
with  the  boys.  It  didn't  really 
matter,  she  said.  Maybe  she  could 
get  some  good  music  on  the  radio. 

A  woman  wasn't  happy  unless 
the  man  was  the  boss.  He  knew  that. 
But  sometimes  it  wasn't  easy. 
Heaven  knows  he  didn't  want  to 
hurt  Sarah  or  disappoint  her,  but— 

It  was  his  turn  to  roll.  He  put  all 
of  his  190  pounds  into  it  and  hurled 
the  ball  savagely  down  the  alley. 
It  hooked  beautifully  and  slammed 
the  last  pin  on  the  left  clear  into 
the  next  alley.  The  second  ball  was 
even  harder  than  the  first  and 
caromed  into  the  extreme  right-hand 
pin.  The  third  ball  followed  precise- 
ly the  path  of  the  first,  passing 
neatly  over  the  spot  where  the  pin 
had  been. 

John  slumped  down  in  his  chair, 
stretched  out  his  long  legs  and 
listened  to  the  good-natured  gibes 
and  laughter  of  his  teammates.  He 
forced  a  lopsided  grin  and  brushed 
back  the  lock  of  dark  hair  that  fell 
over  his  right  eye. 

No,  he  told  himself,  in  all  fairness 
he  couldn't  blame  this  on  Sarah. 
It  was  his  own  fault  for  letting  it 
affect  him.  And  yet,  if  Sarah  would 
only  plan 

He  turned  down  a  sandwich  and 
coffee  with  the  boys  when  the  game 
was  over.  He  would  have  a  bedtime 
snack  with  Sarah.  But  when  he  got 
home,  Sarah  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
He  was  disappointed.  But  after  all, 


he  admitted,  she  didn't  know. 

When  John  came  into  the  dinette 
the  next  morning  Sarah  was  butter- 
ing toast.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
just  looking  at  her,  marveling  at 
her  freshness,  her  daintiness.  She 
still  had  the  same  trim  figure,  the 
softly  waved  hair.  Even  the  look  of 
wholesome  candor  that  shone  from 
her  blue  eyes  had  not  changed.  Nor 
had  her  clear  skin.  He  thought  a 
little  whimsically  that  here  was  a 
perfect  example  of  how  the  most 
attractive  women  so  often  married 
plain  and  even  homely  men. 

Sarah  looked  around  at  him  and 
smiled.  "Good  morning,  darling," 
she  said,  "did  you  have  a  good 
game?" 

He  smiled  ruefully.  "Not  very." 
He  crossed  to  her,  put  one  arm 
around  her  and  leaning  over,  kissed 
her  ear.  "I'm  sorry  about  last  night," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  I'm  sorry  about 
it,  because  I  know  you  do  enjoy  a 
good  concert.  But  you  had  to  decide 
which  was  the  most  important. 
After  all,  you're  the  boss." 

His  arm  tightened  about  her. 
"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
boss  just  once  in  a  while?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  "No.  We  always 
discuss  important  things,  and  then 
you  make  the  decision.  And  that's 
the  way  it  should  be." 

He  laughed,  gave  her  a  final 
squeeze,  and  sat  down  opposite  her. 
As  she  poured  his  coffee  he  said, 
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"When  shall  we  go  up  to  the  lake? 
You  know  I'm  taking  a  month's 
vacation  this  year.  And  just  between 
us  I  might  even  stretch " 

"You've  definitely  decided  to  go 
to  the  lake?" 

His  face  showed  blank  surprise. 
"Where  else?" 

She  looked  at  him  archly.  "Ah, 
you  have  forgotten.  But  I  seem  to 
remember  a  long  time  ago  that  we 
said  we  were  going  to  Paris  for  our 
tenth  anniversary." 

His  brows  contracted  quizzically. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Aloud  he 
said,  "Would  you  really  like  to  go 
to  Paris?" 

Her  eyes  twinkled.  "I  should  like 
to  go  wherever  you  decide.  And  as 
long  as  we  are  together  I  will  enjoy 
it." 


He  looked  at  her,  searching  for 
some  sign.  But  the  twinkle  was  gone 
and  her  clear  eyes  and  smiling 
mouth  were  all  candor.  "I'll  think 
about  it,"  he  said  solemnly. 


HE  DID  think  about  it.  In  his 
office  that  morning  when  he 
tried  to  put  his  mind  on  his  work 
it  wouldn't  stay  put.  Automatically 
it  reverted  back  to  vacations  and 
his  problem. 

He  had  a  whale  of  a  good  time  in 
Paris.  But  that  was  in  1944.  He 
hadn't  even  met  Sarah.  And  besides, 
he  was  in  imif  orm.  Anybody  wearing 
an  American  uniform  could  have  a 
good  time  in  Paris  in  1944. 

He  remembered  how  he  had 
talked    to    Sarah     about     France, 
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shortly  after  they  were  married. 
He  had  described  the  French  country- 
side, and  the  customs  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  He  pictured 
for  her  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  the 
stately  buildings  and  palaces,  the 
great  Gothic  churches,  the  exasper- 
ating little  pensions  and  the  side- 
walk cafes.  She  had  listened  to  him 
rapt,  her  eyes  shining,  and  when  he 
had  finished  she  exclaimed,  "Some 
day  you  must  take  me  there.  Let's 
plan  to  go  on  our  tenth  anniversary." 
He  laughed  with  her  and  agreed 
readily.  After  all,  their  tenth  anni- 
versary seemed  half  a  lifetime  away. 

Of  course  she  couldn't  feel  that 
way  now.  Or  could  she?  Was  it 
possible  after  all  these  years  that 
she  would  still  like  to  go?  That  was 
back  in  the  days  before  John  Junior 
was  born,  when  he  was  lucky  to 
get  one  week's  vacation.  Long 
before  they  had  even  dreamed  of 
having  a  cabin  up  on  the  lake.  A 
cabin  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
a  city  home,  standing  in  a  grove  of 
pines  where  it  was  cool  and  quiet. 
In  the  evening  one  could  sit  on  the 
porch  and  hear  the  fish  leap  in  the 
lake.  John  Jr.,  nine,  and  his  brother 
Frank,  seven,  didn't  play  at  being 
Indians  there.  They  were  Indians. 

What  about  Junior  and  Frank? 
What  would  they  do  if  he  took 
Sarah  to  Paris?  Well,  of  course,  he 
admitted  grudgingly,  they  could 
visit  their  grandparents.  Or  they 
could  go  to  a  boys'  camp.  The 
discipline  might  even  be  good  for 
them.  But  shucks!  He  had  been 
looking  forward  to  being  with  them 
for  a  whole  month.  Especially  now 
that  they  were  going  to  have  a  boat. 


Certainly  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
Paris  again.  After  nearly  two  decades 
it  would  not  be  the  same.  Not  only 
Paris.  There  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  settled  businessman 
ten  years  married  visiting  Paris  with 
his  wife,  and  the  carefree  wide-eyed 
youth  adventuring  gaily  down  un- 
known avenues  and  into  the  bistros. 
If  only  he  could  be  sure.  He  sighed 
and  pushed  back  his  chair.  It  was 
nearly  lunch  time. 

On  his  way  to  the  cafeteria  where 
he  usually  ate  lunch,  he  ran  into 
his  neighbor,  Henry  Simpson.  Henry 
was  good-natured  and  loved  to  talk. 
He  explained  to  John  in  detail  how 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  lunch  time.  They  carried 
their  trays  to  a  table  and  sat 
opposite  each  other.  Before  he  had 
touched  his  food  Henry  said,  "Ida 
tells  me  you  folks  are  thinking  of 
going  abroad  this  summer.  Boy! 
I'd  think  twice  about  it  if  I  were 
you." 

John  looked  down,  carefully 
arranging  his  napkin.  So  Sarah  had 
talked  to  Ida.  Hmmmm.  Casually, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  his  plate  he 
asked,  "Why?" 

"Oh,  this  European  travel  is 
pretty  lonesome  business.  Unless 
you  go  with  a  group,  you  got  nobody 
to  talk  to." 

John  looked  at  him  now  and 
smiled  tolerantly.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "You'll  find  English 
spoken  all  over  France." 

"Oh,  sure.  But  you  got  nothing 
to  talk  about.  They  still  think  we 
made  money  out  of  the  help  we  gave 
'em.  They  just  don't  think  the  way 
we  do.  Why,  if  the  Yankees  suddenly 
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had  a  winning  streak  nobody  over 
there  would    be   interested." 

John's  smile  broadened.  "Well, 
I'm  still  thinking.  I  haven't  decided 
yet.  What  chance  do  you  think 
there  is  of  the  Yankees  having  a 
winning  streak?" 

BACK  in  the  office  after  lunch 
he  thought  about  Henry's 
conversation.  There  was  something 
nagging  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
that  wasn't  right.  It  eluded  him. 
And  then  suddenly  he  had  it.  Henry's 
words  were  all  wrong,  completely 
out  of  character.  Henry  had  never 
been  to  Paris,  and  to  him  it  would 
be  the  great  adventure.  Much  as 
Henry  talked,  the  very  last  thing 
he  would  think  about  would  be  not 
having  anyone  to  talk  to. 

John  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  a 
faint  smile  on  his  lips.  He  could 
almost  hear  Ida  speaking,  saying 
to  Henry,  "Sarah's  quite  worried. 
She  thinks  John's  going  to  take  her 
to  Paris  this  summer  and  she's 
afraid  he  won't  enjoy  it.  Thinks 
he'll  be  bored.  No  one  to  talk  to. 
No  one  interested  in  the  things  he 
likes.  No  fishing.  No  baseball " 

And  of  course  Henry,  the  good 
neighbor,  carefully  keeping  Sarah 
out  of  it,  and  completely  unaware 
that  his  good  deed  had  been  antici- 
pated, carried  the  word  of  warning 
to  John.  And  what  more  natural 
reaction  for  him  than  to  flare  up 
and  say,  What  the  devil  does  Henry 
know  about  it?  We're  going  to  Paris! 

John  sat  up  straight  and  laughed 
softly.  Perhaps  they  had  gone 
overboard  with  this  idea  of  the  man 
being  boss.  What  a  lot  of  planning 


poor  Sarah  had  to  do.  But  no  — he 
sensed  that  Sarah  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  He  was  still  laughing 
softly  when  he  reached  for  the  phone. 

He  dialed,  and  when  a  voice 
answered  said,  "Hello,  Joe.  John 
Holton.  Look,  about  that  cabin 
cruiser  we  were  talking  about. 
Better  skip  it.  Yes,  Yes,  I  know. 
Yes,  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  for  Mrs. 
Holton.  No,  we've  made  other 
plans.  Going  to  Europe.  Uh  huh. 
Maybe  next  year.  Hope  you  hadn't 
counted  too  heavily  on  your  com- 
mission. O.K.,  Joe.  Thanks.  Be 
seeing  you." 

He  turned  to  the  telephone  book 
and  looked  up  the  number  of  the 
travel  agency.  He  reached  for  the 
phone  again,  then  drew  back,  his 
grin  changing  to  a  worried  frown. 

Now  how  was  he  going  to  find 
out  the  way  Sarah  would  like  to 
travel.  Would  she  want  to  go  by 
boat  or  by  jet?  ■  ■ 


STRENGTH  FOR  TODAY 

"  . .  And  as  your  days,   so   shall   your 
strength  be"  (Deut.  33:25). 

Though  problems  may  test  my  endurance 
And  trials  may  seem  to  prevail, 
I  still  have  the  blessed  assurance 
That  God's  promised  strength  will  not  fail. 

And  though  I  am  weak  and  unstable 
I  know  that  God  will  not  delay. 
Whatever  my  needs,  He  is  able 
To  give  me  the  strength  for  today. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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By  Marian  Boehr 


I  AM  a  missionary  doctor  among 
the  thirty -five  million  Telugu- 
speaking  people  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  India.  Primitive  farming  is 
the  main  occupation;  the  land  is 
owned  by  a  few  wealthy  landlords 
and  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
landless  coolies.  The  people  for  the 
most  part  are  extremely  poor  and 
disease  is  rampant  among  them. 
The  terrain,  for  lack  of  water,  is 
brown  much  of  the  time.  With  rains 
or  water  drawn  from  good  wells, 
the  greenery  is  pleasant.  But  more 
characteristic  are  the  long  lonely 
stretches  of  barren  land,  dotted  with 
low,  granite  bearing  hills.  The 
weather  is  hot,  hotter,  and  still 
hotter! 

Our  hospital  is  in  Nellore,  India; 
it  is  a  150-bed  general  hospital  with 
a  nurses'  training  school.  It  covers 
nine  acres  of  land  and  has  over  one 
hundred  employees.  What  kind  of 
work  do  we  do?  Everything! 

Here  are  some  samples  of  our 
work.  A  three-year-old  caste  boy  is 
brought  in    with    severe    laryngeal 
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diphtheria.  His  father  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  landlords  in  our  area.  An 
emergency  tracheotomy  is  done  in 
the  night.  The  Christian  nurses 
minister  around  the  clock.  The 
Christian  doctor  sits  with  the  child 
half  the  night;  when  the  electricity 
fails,  the  tracheotomy  tube  is  aspir- 
ated by  the  doctor  by  hand  suction. 
When  the  parents  take  the  child 
home  well,  they  give  a  gift  of  money 
to  the  hospital,  but  they  also  take 
home  the  message,  "This  is  Chris- 
tian love!  We  have  seen  it  in  action!" 
But  most  of  our  patients  come 
from  the  poor.  A  little  four-pound 
baby,  one  month  old,  is  brought  in 
dying,  half  of  its  scalp  missing  from 
a  huge  ulcer;  he  has  only  30  percent 
of  the  blood  he  should  have.  The 
illiterate  parents,  outcastes,  are 
amazed  to  see  the  missionary  doctor 
spending  hours  giving  the  tiny  baby 
three  blood  transfusions  and  then 
performing  a  skin  grafting  opera- 
tion. When  a  husky  baby,  completely 
healed,  is  returned  to  them,  they 
give  a  few  coins  they  can  afford  and 


ask,  "Why  did  you  do  this  for  us?" 
The  answer,  of  course,  is:  "Because 
Christ  cares,  we  too  must  care!" 

But  there  is  so  much  ignorance; 
and  the  sick  are  often  brought  to 
the  hospital  too  late.  A  lovely 
fourteen-year-old  girl  died  an  hour 
after  admission  into  our  hospital 
from  postpartum  hemorrhage  at 
home.  The  anguished  mother  cried: 
"But  we  didn't  know  how  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  There  was  no  cart  at 
home,  and  we  had  to  wait  to  get  on 
the  bus  to  come  to  the  hospital  — 
and  the  bus  runs  only  once  a  day!" 

A  lovely  baby  girl,  just  six  days 
old,  the  first  child  of  a  woman  after 
twelve  years  of  marriage,  died  in 
our  admitting  room.  As  is  the  village 
custom,  the  grandmother  in  antici- 
pation of  the  baby's  birth,  boiled  up 
a  mess  of  castor  oil.  The  baby  was 
given  a  spoonful  each  day  from 
birth.  And  into  the  hospital  records 
went  another  case  of  "Death  from 
ingestion  of  castor  oil."  The  mother 
wept  as  she  held  her  dead  baby,  and 
said  in  response  to  our  questions: 
"I  didn't  know.  How  could  I  know 
this  was  wrong?  We  have  done  it 
for  generations.  Nobody  told  us." 

They  didn't  know;  and  so  they 
died.  Nor  did  they  know  of  the  love 
of  God  for  them  in  sending  his  Son 
to  be  their  Savior.  Yes,  death  for 
them  was  final.  But  they  can  know 
—  and  they  must  be  told.  This  is  the 
task  of  the  Christian  church.  But 
we  give  so  little!  The  records  show 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  thirty- 
one  members  in  our  churches  to  win 
one  person  to  Christ. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of 
India  is  hunger.  Eating  to  satisfac- 


tion, a  commonplace  for  us,  is  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for 
millions  on  this  globe.  Famine  is  a 
faceless  word,  but  hunger  is  personal. 
All  of  India  is  suffering  these  days 
from  the  food  shortage,  from  the 
failure  of  the  rains,  from  the 
language  problem,  from  the  Chinese 
threat,  and  from  the  conflict  with 
Pakistan  on  her  northern  borders. 
The  average  Indian  is  dependent 
upon  the  monsoon  rains  for  his 
harvest,  which  literally  means  life 
to  his  family.  He  is  often  at  the 
mercy  of  the  money  lender  for  credit 
at  rates  of  interest  ranging  from  48 
percent  to  300  percent.  He  must  pay 
high  rent  to  an  absentee  landlord. 
The  average  Indian  man  will  not 
live  to  be  forty.  He  cannot  read  nor 
write.  His  annual  income  is  not  more 
than  seventy  dollars.  His  wife  must 
carry  all  her  water  from  a  village 
well,  often  two  miles  away.  He  has 
never  heard  of  an  atom  bomb.  Yet 
he  knows  that  his  rice  supply  is  low, 
that  it  cannot  reach  until  the  next 
harvest;  that  his  family  will  probably 
starve. 

In  Calcutta,  75  percent  of  the 
families  live  in  one  room  smaller 
than  the  average  American  bath- 
room. This  means  in  this  tiny  space, 
eating  and  sleeping,  dying  and  being 
born,  and  making  love  go  on  within 
the  same  four  walls. 

We  minister  to  thousands  of  these 
needy  people  each  year.  Our  own 
Christ  is  hungry  and  thirsty  in 
these  people,  and  when  we  put  the 
cup  to  their  parched,  feverish  lips, 
we  remember  his  words:  "I  was  an 
hungered  and  you  gave  me  meat, 
thirsty  and  you   gave  me   drink!" 
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The  missionary's  job  at  its  best 
is  the  happiest  in  the  world;  at  its 
worst  is  like  a  blister  on  a  thirty  - 
mile  walk.  Veteran  missionary  James 
Chalmers  once  said:  "Don't  send  us 
men  wTho  talk  of  self-sacrifice!  Send 
us  those  who  take  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  as  the  pepper  and  salt  of 
life."  With  all  respect  to  the  great 
missionary,  I  dislike  his  second 
sentence  as  much  as  I  like  his  first. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
type  of  person  who  regarded  dangers 
and  difficulties  as  the  pepper  and 
salt  of  life.  The  agony  of  the  Garden 
had  nothing  of  James  Bond  in  it! 
The  missionary's  task  today  is 
rather  an  adventure  in  friendship 
than  an  adventure  in  physical  danger. 
Today  there  is  an  Indian  Christian 
church.  It  is  alive.  Its  members  and 
pastors  are  Indian.  We  come  as  their 
guests  and  fellow  workers. 

It  was  early  afternoon  in  the  little 
town  of  Rampatnam  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  afternoon 
sun  beat  down  on  the  little  bazaar 
and  flies  buzzed  idly  over  a  few  fried 
cakes  put  out  for  sale.  People  lay 
asleep  under  the  trees.  But  across 
the  canal,  the  tobacco  fields  were 
busily  watered  by  men  dressed  only 
in  loin  cloths  tied  over  their  glisten- 
ing bodies.  It  was  missionary  con- 
ference time,  and  a  group  of  us 
missionaries  were  gaily  making  our 
way  to  the  sea  for  an  afternoon 
swim  and  picnic. 

As  we  walked  past  the  tobacco 
fields  we  heard  the  people  begin  to 
chant.  A  friend  and  I  turned  aside 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  We  were 
stunned  at  what  we  saw.  A  small, 
two-year-old  boy  had  fallen  in  the 


open  step  well  from  which  water 
was  taken  for  irrigating  the  fields. 
He  lay  on  his  face  in  the  sand, 
apparently  dead.  And  the  people 
were  lamenting  his  death.  I  quickly 
pushed  the  people  aside,  knelt  down 
and  felt  of  his  chest.  I  felt  a  faint 
flicker  of  his  heartbeat.  Perhaps 
there  was  hope.  My  friend  and  I 
turned  the  child  over  and  I  sucked 
the  water,  mud  and  sand  from  his 
mouth  and  spat  it  out.  I  then  placed 
my  mouth  over  his  nose  and  mouth 
and  breathed  for  him.  After  about 
ten  minutes,  the  child  gasped  and 
began  to  breathe  for  himself.  Next, 
one  of  our  missionary  men  picked 
the  child  up  and  carried  him  back  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  our  dispensary 
where  we  finished  removing  the 
water  from  his  chest.  There  in  that 
hot  little  dispensary  room,  all  of  us 
exhausted  and  covered  with  sand 
and  mud,  thanked  God  for  saving 
the  life  of  that  child. 

The  next  morning  happened  to  be 
Sunday  and  the  father  and  mother 
and  the  now  fully-recovered  child, 
and  many  folks  from  that  village, 
dressed  in  the  best  clothes  they  had, 
came  into  the  church  and  sat  in  the 
back.  What  a  morning  that  was! 
Never  before  had  such  a  group  from 
that  caste  come  inside  a  Christian 
church.  Was  this  a  coincidence?  But 
it  couldn't  happen  again  in  a 
thousand  years!  Peter  Marshall 
rightly  said:  "God  is  playing  a  much 
bigger  game.  He  is  still  awaiting  an 
awakened  sense  of  responsibility  of 
brotherhood  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  everywhere.  He  will  not 
do  for  us  the  things  we  can  do  for 
ourselves."  God  creates  the  oppor- 
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tunities  and  we  must  be  alert  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

I  often  think  of  the  last  war 
when  a  reporter  on  the  front  lines 
watched  in  horror  and  fascination 
as  a  pretty  young  army  nurse  pre- 
pared a  wounded  soldier  for  surgery. 
The  soldier  was  filthy,  covered  with 
blood  and  dirt.  Yet  she  worked  skill- 
fully and  without  hesitation.  Finally 
a  reporter  blurted  out:  ''Nurse,  I 
wouldn't  do  what  you're  doing  for 
a  million  dollars!"  Without  hesitat- 
ing in  her  work  she  answered 
quietly:   "And  neither  would  I!" 

What  she  wouldn't  do  for  a  million 
dollars  she  was  doing  because  of 
love  and  a  sense  of  duty.  What  the 
missionaries  do  they  wouldn't  do  for 
a  million  dollars  but  "the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us!"  ■■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

March 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1    Job 19:1-29 

2    Psalms 31:1-24 

3    Psalms 111:1-10 

4   Psalms 130:1-8 

5  Sunday Isaiah 35:1-10 

6   Isaiah 43:1-13 

7   Isaiah 53:1-12 

8   Romans 3:1-31 

9   Romans 10:1-21 

10    1  Corinthians  . .  1:1-31 

11    Ephesians 1:1-14 

12  Sunday Ephesians  ....2:11-22 

13    Colossians 1:1  -29 

14   Hebrews 2:1-18 

15   Hebrews 9: 1-28 

16 Jude 1-25 

17    Revelation 5:1-14 

18   


.Luke 19:1-28 

.Luke 19:29-48 

.Luke 20:1-47 

.Luke 21:1-28 

.Luke 22:1-13 

23  Holy  Thursday  Luke 22:14-53 

24  Good  Friday  ..Luke 23:1-38 

25   Luke 23:39-56 

26  Easter Luke 24:1-35 


19  Palm  Sunday. . 

20   

21    

22   


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


.Acts 2:14-36 

.Acts 3:1-26 

.Acts 10:34-48 

.Acts 17:1-15 

.Acts 26:1-23 


"If  she  knows  so  much,  how  come  she's 
only  teaching  Grade  2?" 


DREAMS 

I  have  dreamed  a  dream  today 
Of  a  house  that  faces  the  sun; 
With  an  embered  hearth  to  keep  away 
Cold  when  day  is  done. 

I  have  dreamed  a  dream  of  me 

In  the  door  to  welcome  you, 

When  you  return  from  across  the  sea 

And  make  my  dream  come  true. 

— Enola  Chamberlin 
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YOU  OUGHT  TO  BELONG 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


FOR  almost  two  thousand  years, 
the  church  has  been  God's  way 
of  organizing  Christians.  The  church 
is  not  perfect;  it  is  composed  of 
human  beings,  and  not  one  indi- 
vidual is  perfect. 

Many  men  have  believed  and 
said:  "I  can  be  a  Christian  without 
joining  the  church."  This  is  possible. 
"With  God  all  things  are  possible." 
Men  have  also  said,  "I  can  worship 
God  alone  on  a  hill  much  better 
than  in  a  chapel."  But  how  many 
men  actually  do  so? 

There  is  need  for  gathering  to- 
gether; a  need  to  be  part  of  "the 
fellowship,"  a  need  to  worship  with 
others.  Of  course,  one  needs  his  own 
private  worship,  but  he  also  needs 
to  worship  with  others.  Man  is  a 
social  creature.  Take  a  simple  thing 
like  a  coffee  break.  You  can  have 
one  alone;  but  isn't  it  much  more 


fun  and  more  helpful  to  take  it  with 
another  or  others? 

Let's  ask  several  questions  about 
the  church. 

What  Is  the  Church? 

The  New  Testament  word  for 
church  (ecclesia)  means:  "an  assem- 
bly of  persons  called  out ..."  They 
are  called  out  "to  learn  the  Bible, 
to  fellowship  with  other  Christians, 
to  pray  together,  to  worship  God, 
to  serve  God,  to  do  God's  will." 

Jesus  told  his  disciples:  "On  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church  ..." 
(Mt.  16:18).  The  church  was  a 
brotherhood  (a  koinonia)  given  the 
responsibility  to  carry  on  his  work 
—  to  preach  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost  he  gave  the  church  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  as  a  result  the  church 
grew  (Acts  2:47). 


Chaplain  Brown  is  with  the  169th  Engineer  Battalion  (Const), 
San  Francisco  96491 
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Paul  defined  the  church  as  "the 
body  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  12:27).  Each 
member  had  a  specific  function  in 
this  body  consistent  with  God's 
gifts  to  him  (1  Cor.  12:4-11).  Paul 
also  used  other  figures  to  describe 
the  church  such  as  "the  household 
of  God,"  "the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth"  (1  Tim.  3:15). 

Why  Have  a  Church? 

The  church  was  given  very  specific 
purposes  and  functions.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  point  these  out  with 
symbols: 

A  schoolhouse.  The  church  has  a 
teaching  ministry.  We  see  this,  for 
example,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul 
went  to  Antioch  and  "for  a  whole 
year  .  .  .  met  with  the  church,  and 
taught  a  larger  company  of  people" 
(Acts  11:26).  Together  in  the  church 
we  learn  the  Bible,  we  grow  in  our 
understanding  of  theology,  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Sunday  school. 
There  in  small  groups  under  the 
ministry    of    consecrated    teachers 

i  we  learn  about  our  faith. 

If  you  were  challenged  by  an  un- 
believer to  tell  why  you  are  a 
Christian,  how  would  you  stack  up? 
In  the  letter  called  First  Peter  in 

ijthe  New  Testament  we  are  told: 

Always  be  prepared  to  make  a 
defense  to  any  one  who  calls  you  to 
account  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you 
...(1  Pet.  3:15) 

A  house  of  fellowship.  John  Wesley 
said,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
solitary  religion."  One  old  name  for 
the  church  was— meeting  house.  The 
church  was  the  place  where  people 


of  faith  got  together.  Take  a  live 
coal  and  separate  it  from  the  other 
burning  pieces  and  it  soon  loses  its 
glow  and  dies  out.  So  it  is  with  the 
Christian  separated  from  his  fellows 
in  the  church. 

One  man,  of  course,  can  go  out  on 
the  basketball  court  and  shoot  for 
goals;  but  how  much  more  fun  it  is 
to  have  a  team  of  five  men  on  the 
court  playing  five  other  men. 

A  lighthouse.  Jesus  said:  "I  am 
the  light  of  the  world."  And  then 
he  told  his  followers,  "You  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  The  church  is 
a  lighthouse.  It  is  a  lighthouse 
pointing  men  to  God.  It  is  a  light- 
house where  men  come  to  worship 
—  to  pay  homage  to  the  God  who 
created  them  and  saved  them.  It  is 
a  lighthouse  of  faith.  It  is  a  light- 
house where  men  witness  to  the 
saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Take  a  look  at  a  church  steeple  — 
or  a  chapel  steeple.  That  steeple 
stands  as  a  symbol  pointing  men  to 
lookup!  Look  up  to  God.  Look  up 
in  faith.  Look  up  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Remember  that  the  church  has 
the  double  purpose  of  "gathering  in 
and  sending  out."  There  is  the 
"gathered  church"  and  "the  scat- 
tered church."  The  church  gathers 
for  worship,  for  inspiration,  for  the 
power  of  fellowship;  and  then  it 
goes  forth  to  witness  — to  shed  the 
light  of  truth  and  purity  and  love 
to  all  the  dark  areas  of  life. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  military 
Chapel? 

Perhaps  most  of  you  are  away 
from  your  home  church.  What  about 
your  relation  to  the  church  while 
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you  are  in  the  military?  By  all 
means,  you  should  keep  in  touch 
with  your  home  church.  We  often 
find  fault  because  the  church  back 
home  doesn't  keep  in  better  touch 
with  us;  but  this  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  we  should  let  the  folks  back 
home  hear  from  us  regularly.  We  will 
be  more  apt  then  to  hear  from  them. 

But  some  real  questions  arise 
while  we  are  in  military  service.  One 
is,  Should  I  go  to  the  post  chapel 
or  to  a  civilian  church  of  my  de- 
nomination near  me?  If  there  is  no 
church  of  your  denomination  near 
you,  the  answer  is  not  hard  to  make. 
But  if  there  is,  this  is  a  decision 
you  have  to  make— as  you  feel  God 
leads.  Perhaps  you  should  ask  ques- 
tions like  these:  Where  can  I  serve 
Christ  better?  Where  can  I  have  a 
more  meaningful  worship  experience? 

A  very  practical  question  may 
need  to  be  considered:  Does  the 
civilian  church  have  more  trained 
and  qualified  workers  and  am  I 
needed  more  at  the  military  chapel? 
Military  chapels  and  their  related 
Sunday  schools  have  a  rapid  turn- 
over of  teachers  and  dedicated 
workers.  Perhaps  there  is  great  need 
for  you  in  the  work  of  the  chapel. 

On  most  posts,  you  will  find 
chapels  organized  very  much  like 
your  civilian  church.  A  Sunday 
school  is  provided  for  all  age  levels 
for  dependents;  and  there  are  classes 
for  military  personnel.  The  PMOC 
(Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel)  is 
the  men's  brotherhood  gathering  on 
a  regular  basis  with  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  and  projects.  The 
PWOC  (Protestant  Women  of  the 
Chapel)  is  the  women's  organization 


of  the  church  affording  women  an 
opportunity  to  serve  through  world- 
wide missionary  service.  PYOC 
(Protestant  Youth  of  the  Chapel) 
is,  of  course,  for  youth  and  features 
many  vigorous  programs  that  call 
for  effective  adult  leadership. 

You  can  be  a  Christian  without 
joining  the  church;  but  you  can  be 
a  better  Christian  and  a  growing 
Christian  if  you  do  join  the  church. 
You  will  also  be  a  happier  Christian 
and  a  more  useful  Christian  if  you 
belong  to  the  church  — and  if  you 
attend  regularly. 

While  you  are  in  military  service, 
you  will  find  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  God  in  the  military 
chapel.  The  chaplain  will  welcome 
your  presence  and  your  support.  Do 
not  drive  down  a  peg  on  your  reli- 
gious life  during  these  days.  Grow 
in  Christian  fellowship;  grow  men- 
tally; and  grow  spiritually.       ■■ 


"He's  okay,  if  ya  like  kids,  but  next 
time  I'm  going  to  ask  for  a  puppy." 
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IF  YOU  are  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  be  sure  to  see  the  Remington 
Art  Memorial  located  there.  The 
walls  and  display  cases  are  filled 
with  the  colorful  and  action-packed 
paintings,  sketches,  and  sculptures 
of  one  of  our  great  American  artists 
—  Frederick  Remington. 

It  was  this  man  who  had  the  fore- 
sight to  record  the  last  days  of  the 
great  wild  West  on  canvas  and  paper 
before  civilization  was  to  erase  the 
great  Indian  warrior,  the  cowboy, 
plainsman,  and  frontier  soldier  from 
the  pages  of  this  great  era. 

Frederick  was  born  October  21, 
1861,  in  Canton,  New  York.  When 
he  was  four,  his  father  left  Canton 
and  moved  to  Ogdensburg  where  he 


became  an  influential  publisher. 
Fred  was  educated  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  and  decided  to  further  his 
art  education  by  entering  the  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Being  a  big- 
built  lad,  he  went  out  for  the  foot- 
ball squad  and  made  end  position  on 
the  1879  team.  His  team  captain 
was  the  great  Walter  Camp.  He  also 
won  laurels  as  an  intercollegiate 
heavyweight  boxer. 

While  at  school  he  heard  colorful 
stories  of  the  West  and,  lured  by 
the  proposed  wealth  and  adventure 
that  it  offered,  he  saved  his  money 
and  decided  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
trip  to  this  golden  land.  So  he 
packed  his  bags  and  left  Yale  in  his 
sophomore  year. 

He  became  a  cowboy,   rode  the 
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trails,  herded  cattle,  and  broke 
broncos.  He  lived  in  the  Army  posts, 
scouted  with  them,  fought  Indians 
and  came  to  know  the  frontier  sol- 
dier firsthand.  He  lived  with  the 
Indian  and  got  to  know  his  customs 
and  saw  him  in  his  primeval  grandeur 
and  when  he  was  conquered  and 
broken.  He  saw  many  a  man  shot 
in  the  local  saloon  because  he 
wasn't  fast  enough  dealing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deck  or  at  some  other 
form  of  "card  cheating."  Trappers, 
miners,  prospectors,  gamblers,  and 
bandits— men  who  made  up  the 
great  West— he  saw  them  all.  He 
recorded  what  he  had  witnessed  in 
a  sketch,  and  later  on  canvas  with 
color.  Remington  loved  horses  and, 
like  the  men  whom  he  painted  so 
well,  he  knew  his  horses  also. 

In  1886  he  sold  his  first  painting 
to  a  leading  magazine  in  the  country. 
His  work  caught  the  eye  of  the 
public  and  he  became  a  prominent 
illustrator  and  writer.  His  works 
were  always  accurate,  never  tainted 
to  garnish  the  truth.  Even  when  he 
finally  turned  his  hand  to  fiction 
he  wrote  about  a  character  called 
Sun-Down  LaFlare,  which  later  be- 
came a  series.  It  was  discovered 
later  that  such  a  person  actually 
lived,  and  he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Fred's  and  most  of  the  stories 
written  about  him  were  taken  from 
the  life  of  this  so-called  fictional 
hero  and  from  others  that  the  artist 
had  known.  Other  stories,  with 
beautiful  illustrations,  appeared  in 
books  and  magazines.  He  even  wrote 
a  novel,  John  Ermine  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, which  was  published  in  1902 
and  later  produced  as  a  play. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  we  found  Remington 
in  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  de- 
scribing the  action  that  took  place  as 
a  press  correspondent.  Out  of  this  war* 
came  his  celebrated  painting  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  leading  his  Rough  Riders 
to  victory.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  another 
man  who  loved  the  West,  recognized 
the  great  talent  that  Remington 
possessed  and  even  tried  to  interest 
the  public  in  erecting  a  monument 
in  memory  of  Remington.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  articles, 
nine  books,  and  drew  hundreds  of 
sketches  and  paintings.  A  big  man 
who  weighed  over  200  pounds,  he 
had  an  easy  disposition.  He  left  the 
West  near  the  end  and  returned 
East  to  write  and  paint  further  on 
the  life  of  the  Indian. 

On  December  26,  1909,  this  great 
recorder  of  the  West  passed  away 
in  his  mansion  at  Ogdensburg  at 
the  age  of  48.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  this  man  was  that  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  write  his  auto- 
biography. His  favorite  quote  to 
many  interviewers  was,  "Don't  write 
about  me,  just  write  about  my 
pictures."  After  all  these  years,  the 
many  stories  written  about  this  man 
have  been  about  his  paintings  which 
portray  the  Golden  West  as  we 
always  would  like  to  visualize  it. 
— Mario  De  Marco 


IT'S  A  FACT 

Here's  a  stubborn  truth, 
On  which  you  can  bet: 

The  harder  you  work, 
The  luckier  you  get. 
— L.  J.  Huber 
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By  Albert  Hamburg 
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E  SOLDIERS  were  silent, 
looking  out  over  the  Korean 
countryside.  We  had  been  assigned 
\  to  the  infantry  and  each  man  won- 
dered what  combat  would  be  like. 
We  were  all  afraid  but  some  tried  to 
hide  their  fear  with  a  grim  ex- 
j  pression. 

A  week  before  we  were  all  prison- 

Iers  in  the  U.S.  Army  stockade  at 
Tokyo,  Japan,  having  been  court- 
martialed  for  minor  military  offenses. 
We  were  considered  eight  balls  or 
troublemakers  by  the  Army.  And 
we  all  thought  of  ourselves  as  being 
pretty  tough. 

Troops  were  needed  on  the  front 
lines  in  Korea  during  that  year  of 
1951.  And  we  stockade  soldiers  were 
taken  under  guard  to  a  waiting  boat 
at  Sasebo,  Japan,  bound  for 
Pusan,  Korea. 

This  was  our  second  day  on  the 
troop  train  from  a  replacement 
center  at  Pusan,  heading  north  to 
the  front.  And  our  last  day  before 
we  reached  the  battle  area. 

The  car  we  were  riding  in  had 
wooden  seats  and  it  reminded  me 
of  trains  from  a  western  movie.  And 


with  a  little  imagination  you  half 
expected  a  band  of  raiders  to  attack 
the  train  whenever  it  pulled  up  a 
steep  grade. 

All  the  windows  were  broken  out 
in  our  car  and  smoke  from  the  coal 
burning  engine  kept  blowing  in. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  crawled  into 
their  sleeping  bags  with  combat 
boots  and  all  on  and  sat  up  in  the 
wooden  seats  and  tried  to  sleep. 

There  were  no  hot  meals  served, 
only  cold  C -rations.  And  on  this 
last  day  on  the  train  before  we 
reached  the  front  each  car  was  given 
several  extra  cases  of  C -rations  so 
the  men  could  help  themselves  with 
all  they  wanted  to  eat. 

Now  cold  C -rations  are  about  the 
last  thing  a  soldier  wants  to  eat. 
But  when  you're  hungry  enough, 
they  taste  great. 

AT  EVERY  stop  on  our  way 
JlV  north  Korean  kids  came  to  the 
train  to  beg.  Most  were  barefoot 
and  in  rags.  But  most  of  us  soldiers 
were  too  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
our  own  problems  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Korean  kids. 
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But  on  this  last  day  with  plenty 
of  food  we  soldiers  began  handing 
out  cans  of  rations  to  those  Korean 
kids.  And  for  the  first  time  since 
we  left  the  replacement  center  in 
Pusan  the  silence  in  the  troop  car 
was  broken.  Everyone  put  away  his 
fears  and  a  change  of  heart  seemed 
to  come  over  everyone. 

That  night  one  soldier  yelled, 
"Hey,  has  anyone  got  anything  to 
eat?  I  forgot  to  save  any  rations 
for  myself  and  I'm  hungry." 

It  was  then  that  we  learned  that 
no  one  in  the  car  had  saved  any 
food  and  no  one  had  eaten  all  day. 

It  grew  silent  in  the  car  again. 
The  soldiers  snuggled  down  in  their 
sleeping  bags  with  their  own 
thoughts.  And  I'm  sure  they  all  felt 
pretty  good  inside  knowing  they  still 
possessed  a  bit  of  humanity  before 
walking  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  ■  ■ 


LET  US  HEAR 
FROM  YOU! 

Remember  that  this  year  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  THE  LINK.  We'd  like  you 
to  participate  with  us  in  this  celebration 
by  writing  a  letter  on  "How  My  Faith 
Has  Helped  Me  in  the  Military."  We  are 
already  getting  some  interesting  and  help- 
ful letters.  We  will  publish  some  of  these 
during  the  year.  The  JUNE  issue  of  THE 
LINK  will  be  our  special  anniversary 
number.  But  we  plan  to  celebrate  all 
during  the  year  by  publishing  articles — 
some  old,  some  new — of  an  unusual 
quality.  Join  in  with  us  and  send  us  your 
personal  testimony  on  how  your  faith  has 
helped  you  in  the  military.  Be  brief — 100 
to  200  words.  Write: 

Editor,  THE  LINK, 

122  Maryland  Ave.  N.  E., 

Washington,  D.  C.  20002 


"I  think  they  want  us  to  go.  That's  'taps'  he's  blowing!" 
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Brief  News  Items 


'■  Reformation  Celebration 

During  1967  Christians  generally 

—  and  Lutherans  in  particular— will 

!  mark  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 

'  Reformation  triggered    by    Martin 

Luther's  posting  of  the  95  thesis  on 

October  31,  1517.  The  aim  of  the 

observance    is:    To    stir    Christian 

people  to   greater  faithfulness  and 

;  devotion,  helping  them  to   realize 

j  anew  the  richness  of  their  heritage 

[  and  the  greatness  of  the  tasks  to 

v>  which  God  calls  them  in  this  day. 

Giving  Tops  Record 

Members  of  44  Protestant  and 
A.nglican  denominations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  marked  an  all-time  high 
in  giving  to  their  churches  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  The  total— 
$3,300,966,291-is  the  highest 
figure  to  be  reported  in  the  45  years 
since  these  statistics  were  first 
compiled. 

Need  a  Lift? 

"Need  a  Lift?"  is  the  title  of  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  educational 
opportunities,  careers,  loans,  scholar- 
ships and  employment  available  to 
high-school  young  people  and  com- 
piled for  them.  It  may  be  ordered 
for  25  cents  by  writing  to  American 
Legion,  Dept.  S.,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

Millions  for  Birth  Control 

The   United   States   government 


expects  to  spend  $42.3  million  for 
birth  control  and  /or  family  plan- 
ning in  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and 
1967,  according  to  the  three-year 
summary  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man of  Government  Operations  and 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska  has  consistently 
pointed  out  the  urgency  and  de- 
sirability of  making  family  planning 
information  available  upon  request 
at  home  and  overseas. 


Members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  153  at 
Gelnhausen,  Ger.,  presented  Ftirst  Otto 
Friedrich  of  Ysenburg  and  Biiedingen  a 
statuette  of  a  Boy  Scout  with  the 
message:  "In  appreciation  for  using  your 
forest."  Chaplain  Donald  M.  Covington, 
Commissioner,  Patrol  Leader  Forrest 
Crain,  and  First  Class  Scout  Stephen 
Borst  were  present. 
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Former  Protestant  pavilion  at  the  Brus- 
sels World  Fair  is  new  sanctuary  for 
the  congregation  at  The  Hague.  Three 
former  pastors  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  the  tenth  anniversary,  L-R: 
Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Bremicker,  organizing 
pastor;  The  Rev.  David  P.  Thompson, 
present  pastor;  and  Chaplain,  Maj, 
Richard  B.  Hay  ward,  founder  of  the 
church. 


Need  for  Love 

Dr.  Reginald  H.  Helfferich  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  said: 
"Love  is  needed  whenever  we  seek 
to  help  men  in  need  and  the  state 
cannot  love."  He  insisted  that 
Christians  must  continue  to  express 
God's  love  to  mankind  in  personal 
and  significant  ways. 
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Vitamin  Pills  for  India 

A  total  of  200  million  vitamin 
pills  are  being  shipped  to  India  by 
the  Danish  Interchurch  Aid  between 
November  and  March.  They  will  be 
distributed  through  the  ongoing 
programs  of  the  Indian  Health 
Ministry,  UNICEF,  CORAGS, 
Catholic  relief  and  similar  agencies. 
The  Danish  churches  will  pay 
$100,000  for  the  pills  from  a  collec- 
tion taken  for  relief  of  Indian  famine 
victims. 


Prayers  for  Christian  Unity 

From  January  18  to  25,  churches 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
engaged  in  a  "Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity."  Business,  pro- 
fessional and  civic  groups  were 
asked  to  join  church  groups  in 
programs  of  worship,  study,  dialogue 
and  action  designed  "to  strengthen 
the  Christian  community's  sense  of 
oneness  and  focus  its  witness  before 
the  community  at  large." 

Bobby  Richardson  Day 

One  of  the  most  unique  baseball 
days  last  summer  was  Bobby 
Richardson  Day  at  Yankee  Stadium, 
Sept.  17,  1966.  Bobby  is  an  excel- 
lent ball  player  but  also  a  witness 
for  Christ.  The  American  Tract 
Society  has  published  Bobby's  per- 
sonal testimony  in  a  small  leaflet 
and  one  of  these  leaflets  was 
handed  to  every  person  who  came 
into  Yankee  Stadium  on  Sept.  17. 
Among  other  things,  Bobby  wrote: 

There  is  a  free  gift  waiting  for  you! 
No,  it  is  not  a  million  dollars,  but 


something  much  more  valuable  and 
which  has  been  paid  in  full  by  some- 
one who  loves  you. . .  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  then,  is  the  free  gift  waiting 
for  you. . .  In  my  teens  I  had  the 
wonderful  experience  of  opening  the 
door  of  my  heart  to  Jesus  Christ. 
You  too  can  do  the  same,  right  now, 
with  a  simple  prayer  such  as  the 
following: 

Jesus,  I  know  I  am  a  sinner.  I 
believe  you  are  God's  Son  who  took  my 
punishment  by  shedding  your  blood 
at  Calvary.  I'm  sorry  for  my  sins. 
Come  into  my  heart  and  save  me. 

Presidential  Awards 
for  Physical  Fitness 

The  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  aims  to  help  Ameri- 
cans to  become  more  physically  fit. 
Among  the  Council's  program  is  the 
Presidential  Awards  made  available 
to  all  young  people  between  10  and 
17.   To    qualify   they    must    make 


superior  scores  on  the  seven-item 
Youth  Fitness  Test,  which  measures 
strength,  stamina,  speed,  agility 
and  coordination.  The  award  is  a 
beautiful  thing  bearing  the  Presi- 
dential seal  and  signature,  plus  an 
attractive  embroidered  emblem. 
Schools  in  every  state  are  urged  to 
enter  the  competition. 


World  Congress  on  Evangelism 

1,200  delegates  attended  the  World 
Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in 
Berlin  Oct.  26-Nov.  4, 1966.  Congress 
Chairman  Carl  F.  H.  Henry  stated 
that  the  remarks  of  an  Asian  dele- 
gate summed  up  the  personal  factor: 
"Evangelism  is  still  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  through  me." 
During  the  conference,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  population  gain  is  ten 
times  faster  than  converts  to  Christ 
are  being  won. 


Chaplain,  CAPT,  John  A.  Desaegher,  25th  Inf.  Div.,  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam,  works 
with  the  village  priest  in  distributing  clothing  and  school  supplies  to  children  at 
Bac  Ha,  just  outside  of  the  perimeter,  and  20  miles  north  of  Saigon.  These 
were  collected  by  "Helping  Hands"  in  Hawaii. 
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IN  EARLY  times  (before  January  and  February  became  a  part  of  the 
calendar)  the  year  had  only  ten  months  and  March  was  the  first.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  god  of  Mars.  England  did  not  give  up  the  practice  of 
beginning  the  year  with  March  25  until  1752.  Since  the  vernal  equinox  falls 
about  March  21,  the  month  is  part  winter  and  part  spring. 

March  is  Red  Cross  month.  Honor  the  Red  Cross  for  all  the  good  she  has 
done  for  the  world.  Many  important  events  take  place  this  month,  including 
Easter  which  comes  early. 

Mar.  1.  Articles  of  Confederation  signed,  1781. 

Mar.  3.  First  stamps  of  national  circulation  issued,  1847. 

Mar.  4.  First  Congress  of  the  U.S.  met  in  New  York,  1789. 

Mar.  5.  4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  Girl  Scout  week  begins.  Also  Boston  Mas- 
sacre, 1770. 

Mar.  6.  Alamo  falls,  1836.  Americans  had  revolted  in  Texas  in  1835. 

Mar.  7.  Luther  Burbank  born,  1849. 

Mar.  8.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  born,  1841. 

Mar.  10.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invents  the  telephone,  1876. 

Mar.  12.  Passion  Sunday. 

Mar.  14.  Eli  Whitney  invents  the  cotton  gin,  1794. 

Mar.  15.  Andrew  Jackson  born  on  this  day  in  1767.  The  7th  President. 

Mar.  16.  West  Point  established  on  this  day  in  1801. 

Mar.  17.  Campfire  Founder's  Day.  Also  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mar.  18.  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant  begins.  Mobile,  Ala.  Grover 
Cleveland  born  this  date  in  1837.  22nd  and  24th  President. 

Mar.  19.  Palm  Sunday  and  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week  (Mar.  19-25). 
David  Livingstone  born  this  day  in  1813. 

Mar.  23.  Maundy  Thursday.  Also  on  this  date  in  history  Patrick  Henry 
made  his  "Liberty  or  Death"  Speech,  1775. 

Mar.  24.  Good  Friday.  The  day  of  Christ's  death. 

Mar.  25.  Easter  Eve.  Also  The  Annunciation. 

Mar.  26.  EASTER  SUNDAY.  The  day  of  triumph-the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

Mar.  29.  John  Tyler's  birthday.  Born  on  this  day  in  1790.  The  10th 
President. 

Mar.  30.  Seward's  Day.  U.S.  buys  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for 
group  discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  topics  helpful  as  they 
prepare  sermons. 

1.  Yes,  There  Is  a  Tomorrow  (page  5) 

Bible  Material:  John  14:1-6 

Why  did  the  Egyptians  bury  so  many  articles  with  the  body  of  a 
deceased  king?  What  did  Jesus  teach  about  life  after  death?  Why 
did  the  disciples  come  to  believe  that  Christ  was  alive?  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  word  "eternity"?  What  is  your  faith  for  the  future? 

2.  What  If ...  ?  (page  26) 

Bible  Material:  Luke  23:13-18 

Follow  through  with  your  own  suggestions:  "What  if  the  world 
had  followed  Barrabbas?  ...  If  the  world  had  followed  Pilate?  .  .  . 
If  the  world  had  followed  the  Roman  soldiers?  ..."  Did  the  world 
follow  Jesus?  What  difference  does  Jesus  make  in  your  own  life? 
In  society?  In  the  world? 

3.  Three  Good  Cheers  (page  38) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  9:2;  14:27;  Jn.  16:33 

What  reasons  can  you  give  for  being  pessimistic?   For  being 

cheerful?  How  does  Christ  help  us  conquer  sin?  How  does  he  help  us 

conquer  fear?  How  does  he  bring  hope? 

4.  You  Ought  to  Belong  (page  52) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  16:18;  1  Corinthians  12:4-13,  27-31 
What  is  your  definition  of  the  church?  What  would  a  community 
be  like  without  a  church?  Why  have  a  church?  From  your  experi- 
ence, is  it  better  while  you  are  in  the  military  to  attend  a  church 
off-base  or  the  military  chapel  on-base?  How  has  the  situation  dif- 
fered in  the  various  places  you've  been?  How  can  you  lead  your 
friends  to  attend  the  chapel? 
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Help!  I  am  the  Mother  of  a  Teen-age  Girl  by  Lois  Wyse.  World  Publishing 
Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  1966.  $3.50. 

A  quite  funny  (or  not  so  funny!)  book  on  communicating  with  teen-agers. 
Lois  Wyse  says:  "Well,  this  isn't  really  a  book;  it  is  a  communications 
guide  designed  to  enable  elderly  women  in  their  30's  and  40's  to  understand 
what  in  the  world  their  daughters  are  saying  . . .  and  more  importantly,  what 
in  the  world  their  daughters  mean  when  they  are  saying  whatever  they  say." 

The  Ballad  of  America  by  John  Anthony  Scott.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1966.  95  cents. 

A  musical  approach  to  our  national  story.  We  Americans  have  a  remark- 
able song  heritage  available  to  all,  but  we  do  not  learn  it,  or  cherish  it,  or 
teach  it— as  we  should.  The  author  believes  that  "every  child"  should  "learn, 
as  he  grows  up,  hundreds  of  songs  that  tell  the  American  story  with  fullness, 
feeling,  and  depth ..."  This  book  was  prepared  to  bring  that  day  nearer. 

Robert  E.  Lee  by  Margaret  Sanborn.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $6.95. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  two- volume  portrait  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  man.  Mrs. 
Sanborn  believes  that  Lee  the  soldier  has  so  dominated  his  biographies  that 
the  real  Lee  has  been  hidden  behind  a  wooden  mask.  So  she  seeks  to  let  the 
sunshine  in  on  Lee  the  exuberant  youth,  tender  lover,  devoted  husband, 
gay  father,  humanitarian,  educator,  philosopher.  Volume  I  concludes  with 
Lee's  decision  to  fight  for  the  Confederacy. 

David:  The  Biography  of  a  King  by  Juan  Bosch.  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011.  1966.  $4.95. 

David  was  born  three  thousand  years  ago,  about  1040  B.C.,  yet  to  Dr. 
Bosch,  he  is  a  contemporary  figure.  Although  the  author— for  nine  months 
in  1963  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  — describes  David 
against  the  setting  of  the  times  and  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  he  does 
succeed  in  revealing  David's  mind,  his  way  of  thinking,  his  personality  — 
and  most  of  all,  his  character.  "For  an  intimate  study  of  human  nature," 
says  Dr.  Bosch,  "there  is  no  more  suitable  example  to  be  found  than  David." 

The  Scientific  Revolution  by  A.  R.  Hall.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
8,  Mass.  1966.  $2.95. 

The  story  of  how  reason,  in  conjunction  with  observation  and  experiment, 
has  slowly  but  surely  robbed  magic  and  ignorance  of  their  power. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 


Expression  of  Appreciation 

The  December  issue  of  THE  LINK  lies  on  my  desk.  The  attractive  cover 
caught  my  eye.  Then,  the  guilty  feeling  that  I'd  been  enjoying  your  efforts  for 
quite  awhile  without  any  expression  of  appreciation.  You  are  doing  a  terrific  job. 

The  wholesome  pin-up  of  a  girl  who  looks  like  a  man's  favorite  girl  at  home,  or 
his  kid  sister,  is  excellent.  Even  at  my  age  (I  should  say,  because  of  my  age)  I 
get  a  warm,  fatherly  feeling.  The  entire  publication  reflects  youth-in-mind,  good, 
Christian  taste  combined  with  first-class  journalism. 

-Vaughn  F.  Learning,  Chaplain  (LTC)  USA,  Hq.  1st  Armored  Div.  (Old 
Ironsides),  Office  of  the  Div  Chaplain,  Fort  Hood,  Texas  76545 

Many  Read 

THE  LINK  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its  value  for  all  who  read  it,  and  many 
servicemen  will  read  this  publication  when  they  will  bypass  other  materials  on  the 
literature  rack. 

—  John  F.  Weaver,  Chaplain,  USNR,  Group  Chaplain's  Office,  Marine  Wing 
Service  Group  17,  First  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  FMF,  FPO  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96602 

Inspiring 

Thanks  for  the  sample  copies  of  your  magazine.  They  are,  indeed,  truly  inspi- 
rational. I  am  enclosing  $3.00  for  a  subscription. 

-Ernest  E.  Bourne,  1326  N.  St.,  Apt.  26,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Thoroughly  Appreciated 

THE  LINK  is  thoroughly  appreciated  here.  May  its  influence  and  outreach 
continue  to  increase. 

-Everette  J.  Thomas,  Chaplain  (Capt)  USA,  Hq.  50th  Art.  Group  (AD), 
Snelling  Army  Air  Defense  Site,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55111. 

More  Orders  for  THE  LINK 

We  have  recently  established  a  Consolidated  Chaplains'  Fund  for  the  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  area  and  are  now  placing  orders  for  the  periodicals  requested  by  our  men. 
LINK  is  a  most  popular  publication  and  we  wish  to  place  an  initial  order  for  200 
copies  per  month. 

-Ch  (Maj)  William  W.  Owen,  Hq.  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Sub  Area  Command  (PROV), 
Office  of  the  Staff  Chaplain,  APO  San  Francisco  96312 
I  (We  are  happy  for  this  fine  order;  and  the  gracious  comment  about  THE  LINK.) 
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him  to  get  hit  by  a  truck. "- 
Kernan. 


F.  G. 


"Your  whole  trouble  stems  from  having 
too  much  money.  Til  try  to  relieve  you 
of  some  of  it." 


A  small  girl  according  to  the 
London  Tablet  was  asked  how  many 
wives  and  husbands  a  Christian 
can  have,  and  promptly  answered, 
"Sixteen."  Pressed  for  an  explanation 
she  said:  "Four  better,  four  worse, 
four  richer,  four  poorer."  —  The 
Magnificat. 

Two  women  were  shopping  in  a 
department  store,  when  one  sud- 
denly announced  that  she  had  to 
get  a  pair  of  pajamas  for  her 
husband.  After  she  made  the  pur- 
chase, her  companion  said: 

"My  goodness,  Clara,  why  on 
earth  did  you  buy  such  terribly  loud 
pajamas  for  your  husband?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Maude,"  replied 
the  other  woman,  "my  husband 
walks  in  his  sleep  and  I  don't  want 
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Ken:  Why  don't  you  like  girls? 
Larry:  They  are  too  biased. 
Ken:  What  do  you  mean  biased? 
Larry:  Bias  this  and  bias  that. 

—  Gene  Yasenak. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  congressman,  "I  wish  to  tax 
your  memory." 

"Good  heavens,"  muttered  a 
colleague.  "Why  haven't  we  thought 
of   that    before?"  —  The    Christian. 

Mrs.  Smith  gave  her  little  girl 
two  dimes,  one  to  buy  an  ice  cream 
cone,  the  other  to  put  in  the  col- 
lection plate  at  church. 

As  she  was  walking  down  the 
street,  the  little  girl  dropped  one  of 
the  dimes.  It  rolled  along  the  side- 
walk and  fell  into  a  drain. 

She  paused  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment,  then  looked  heavenward 
and  said,  "God,  your  dime  just  fell 
down  the  drain."  —  Bap tist  Message. 

Statistics  show  that  on  the  aver- 
age, Vassar  graduates  have  1.7 
children,  while  Yale  graduates  have 
1.4  children.  This  proves  that  women 
have    more     children     than     men. 

—  Lowell  Nussbaum  in  Indianapolis 
Star. 

When  my  nurse  was  preparing 
the  usual  forms  listing  information 
about  a  new  patient,  she  asked  him 
if  he  had  an  area  code. 

"Nod  really,"  he  replied.  "Just 
a  touch  of  hay  fever."  —  Modern 
Medicine. 
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